THE reputations of Presidents and 
Prime Ministers are sometimes very 
different at home and abroad. 
President Roosevelt was widely 
regarded, on the east side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, as the best President 
of the U.S.A. that the British ever 
had. Sir Winston Churchill was 
without doubt regarded, on the 
other side of the water, as the best 
British Prime Minister that the 
Americans ever had. Yet President 
Roosevelt, whose statue stands in 
an honoured position in Grosvenor 
Square outside the United States 
Embassy in London, has no such 
public memorial in Washington ; 
and visitors to the U.S.A. from 
Great Britain are often startled to 
learn how controversial a figure he 
still is in American politics. Ameri- 
cans were hardly less startled in 
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1945 when the British people chose, 
in the first General Election after 
the Second World War, to discard 
the Prime Minister who had in- 
contestably done more than any 
other single man to win that war for 
the Western allies. These examples 
show how cautious one must be in 
approaching the task of judging 
political figures in friendly but still 
foreign lands. 

The reason is, of course, not 
simply the Biblical principle that 
‘a prophet is not without honour, 
save in his own country.’ There is 
a simpler and less sophisticated 
explanation. The head of a great 
power’s government is judged by 
different criteria at home and abroad. 
Quite simply, he is judged by most 
of his fellow-countrymen in terms of 
his policy at home, and by most 
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people abroad in terms of his foreign 
policy. That is a sufficient explana- 
tion of the paradoxes of President 
Roosevelt and Sir Winston Churchill. 
It is true that today, in an age of 
interdependence and mass _ inter- 
communication at all levels, it is no 
longer possible to distinguish abso- 
lutely between domestic and foreign 
policy. That is so partly because 
hard facts inter-connect them, 
particularly in the economic field, 
and partly because there now exists 
a kind of world-wide public opinion. 
Thus, President Kennedy has to 
consider the international impact of 
his measures to defeat unemploy- 
ment at home, because the dollar 
is an international currency and its 
strength depends on the internal 
economic strength of the United 
States. He even has to consider 
the effect of his attitude towards 
civil rights for American negroes on 
his policy towards underdeveloped 
countries in Africa. These are 
obvious examples of the contem- 
porary fact that it is impossible any 
longer to treat domestic policy, 
economic policy, defence policy, 
foreign policy and so on as separate 
and disconnected fields. They not 
merely overlap: they are all simply 
aspects of Policy in the singular. 
One of the most impressive things 
about President Kennedy to an 
outsider is the immediate grasp he 
has shown of this essential fact, the 
unitary character of high policy. 
He has taken the whole respon- 
sibility of government into his own 
hands. That is not to say he refuses 


to delegate: it is rather that he 
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refuses to forget about what he has / ! 
delegated. And he is always ready | P 
to throw out reminders that he has | © 
not forgotten by making personal | 
intervention, here and there, at| & 
what might be thought an inappro-| 
priately low level for a President: W 
for example, ordering an increase of | th 
the food ration for those in need of | 
national assistance in the economic; ™ 
recession, or going personally to{ 
welcome the returned survivors of | %% 
the RB47 aircraft from Russia, or, © 
continually ringing up junior officials the 
and even foreign correspondents in} ™ 
Washington to consult them on) 4 
points of detail. It is safe to say; Re 
that this attention to the small things; ™8 
(which of course are very big things | Brit 
to those at the receiving end) is not} "a 
a matter of random curiosity but of (Sir 
careful selection to stimulate per- of t 
sonal interest and create the right} 4 
kind of public ‘image.’ The same the 
was true of some of his appoint- soldi 
ments—for instance, of a negro to an ¢1 
the high executive post of Director, DS 
of the Housing and Home Finane| 
Agency. admi 

But while it is true that President} 
Kennedy’s achievement will eventu-| 
ally have to be judged in its totality} ' for 
and in terms of its impact on every) “pu 
aspect of policy, the judgment of °Uught 


foreigners will inevitably be biased the B 
towards foreign policy. And i that t 
this field, just because President, Own f 
Kennedy has clearly gathered all the ° thir 
reins into his own hands, the com; has b 
parison will be at least as much wi 
the late Secretary of State, Johy “mes v 
Foster Dulles, as with Presiden) It wou 
Eisenhower, because from 1953 td there c 
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1959 the tendency was for the 
President to ‘ leave it to Foster’ and 
only to resume full command after 
the latter’s death. No criticism of 
the Republican foreign policy can 
fail to allow that it served the 
Western alliance well in preventing 
the outbreak of any new major war 
—an achievement which the near- 
exception in the Middle East in 1956 
only underlines—and in preventing 
any further major extension of the 
Communist world-empire, though 
the detachment of Northern Vietnam 
in 1954 must be counted a minor 
and partial exception. If the 
Republican foreign policy had an 
ingrained defect, looked at from a 
British point of view, it was a 
tendency to be rigid and doctrinaire. 
(Sir Anthony Eden felt the full force 
of this tendency in 1956.) And it 
was perhaps inevitable, given that 
the President was a professional 
soldier and the Secretary of State 
an embodiment of the nonconformist 
conscience. But it seems unlikely 
to characterise the new Democratic 
administration. 

Two epithets, on the contrary, sum 
up President Kennedy’s approach 
to foreign policy: it is flexible and 
empirical, These characteristics 
ought to be especially pleasing to 
the British, since we like to think 
that they apply traditionally to our 
own foreign policy, and we also like 
to think that our own foreign policy 
has been historically pretty good, 
even though we can all think of 
times when it could have been better. 


It would be churlish to suggest that — 


there could be anything unwelcome 
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about the same qualities in American 
foreign policy. But we should do 
well to remember that a flexible and 
empirical foreign policy will not 
necessarily always align President 
Kennedy on the same side in every 
international issue. We in Great 
Britain have been used to thinking 
of ourselves, ever since Sir Winston 
Churchill created the alliance and 
Mr Macmillan re-established it, as 
the United States’ most important 
ally. That is probably still true; 
but we are not the only ally, nor are 
allies the only people the American 
administration has to consider, as 
they seemed to be in the days of 
Mr Dulles. President Kennedy’s 
policies may give us cause to reflect 
that we are not the only pebble even 
on the European beach, nor is 
Europe’s the only beach. 

There have already been some 
signs that this is going to be so. 
Many of President Kennedy’s most 
urgent problems in his first days of 
office have lain outside Europe; 
some of them have had nothing to 
do with his European allies at all ; 
and in those that have been a matter 
of mutual concern he has not neces- 
sarily allowed himself to be influenced 
unduly by his allies’ interests, unless 
he was sure that they were also in 
the general interest. One particularly 
painful example, that of the United 
States’ relation with Cuba, is almost 
exclusively the concern of the 
American hemisphere, though ad- 
mittedly there are important British 
commercial interests in the island. 
The President’s handling of the 
Cuban situation was at first by no 
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means easy to interpret. The decision 
to break off diplomatic relations with 
Castro’s government had been taken 
by the Eisenhower administration, 
but the President-elect showed no 
sign of disapproval. Then came his 
early pronouncements on policy to- 
wards Latin America, which appeared 
to foreshadow a renewal and revision 
of the ‘ Good-Neighbour ’ policy of 
the Roosevelt era, with increased 
economic aid and guarantees of 
political non-interference. Soon 
afterwards, however, came a strong 
Official statement on Cuba which 
openly accused the Castro régime of 
Communist support and of inter- 
ference in other countries of the 
hemisphere, and called on it either 
to revert to the liberal policies which 
had helped Castro to overthrow the 
preceding dictatorship of Batista, or 
to succumb to a counter-revolution 
in its turn. From our knowledge 
of subsequent events, culminating in 
the abortive attempt of Cuban exiles 
to invade the island, we now know 
with virtual certainty that President 
Kennedy had already decided to help 
to promote a revolution against 
Castro. That the attempt was a 
fiasco undoubtedly damaged his 
reputation, but it damaged him less 
than might have been foreseen. 

If the former Vice-President Nixon 
had been successful at the presi- 
dential election instead, the damage 
might have been much greater. For 
not only was Nixon looked upon, 
rightly or wrongly, as less liberal, 
but also it was obvious from the 
timing of the attempt on Cuba that 
it must have been planned long 
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before the election, in fact during 


_ the period when the Republicans 


were in office. This made it possible 
to represent President Kennedy as 
to some extent a victim of circum- 
stances. Even those who blame him 
for having failed to halt the plot, 
which he found in progress on 
American soil and with American 
connivance, have been inclined 
nevertheless to admit that he was 
presented with a hideous dilemma 
not of his own making: either to 
take the risk of letting it go forward, 
or to have vetoed an operation which 
might have been successful and which 
his advisers pressed upon him. We 
now know that it was doomed to 


failure, but that was not and could 


not have been known in advance of 
the attempt. By attempting to stop 
it he would have earned the reputation 
of lacking determination. By letting 
it go forward he learned a painful 
lesson from which he will un- 
doubtedly profit. British observers, 
with the Middle East in mind, will 
not be inclined to blame President 
Kennedy if he concludes that to- 
wards Cuba, for the time being, the 
right action is no action at all. 

In Africa and Asia, on the other 
hand, there were situations in which 
immediate decisions were imperative. 
The chaos of the Congo brooked no 
procrastination. One decision was 
presumably fairly easy—to reinforce 
measures for material relief, including 
shipments of food. It was perhaps 
in the same connection that the 
inspiration occurred to the President 
of a ‘ Peace Corps’ of young Ameri- 
cans to work voluntarily for a year 
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or two in underdeveloped countries 
in close contact with the people, as 
a supplement to the massive material 
aid which has so often been diverted 
into the wrong hands and earned 
the Americans nothing but dis- 
appointment and ingratitude. (This 
may be called, without boasting, a 


typically British-type idea, because | 


we have been operating it for years.) 
Another decision in the Congo, 
however, must have been much 
harder : this was to continue support 
of the Kasavubu régime even after 
the murder of Lumumba, and in 
the teeth of opposition at the United 
Nations from both the Soviet bloc 
and many of the ‘ anti-colonialist ’ 
Afro-Asian powers. For it is these 
powers in particular that the President 
needs to conciliate if America is not 


to be defeated in the struggle for 


men’s minds. 
Africa is full of examples of the 
dilemma facing the American Presi- 


dent. In no case can he fully satisfy — 


both the newly emerging peoples and 
his European allies. His approach 
has so far been markedly undogmatic, 
which some people will call incon- 
sistent. Whereas he sided with his 
European allies over the Congo, he 
was almost immediately afterwards 
against them in the debate at the 
United Nations on the disturbances 
in Angola, when the U.S.A. voted 
with the Soviet Union against the 
Portuguese, whereas the British and 
French voted with them. The 
same dilemma will confront him 
over the problems of South Africa 
and perhaps Algeria. It looks as if 
the new President would tend to 


lean towards the African rather than 
the European side, though he may — 
not do so uniformly. It seems 
inevitable that sooner or later British 
susceptibilities will be hurt by this 
tendency ; and a foretaste of it has 
already been given by the out- 
spoken remarks and pointed behaviour 
of the President’s special repre- 
sentative to Africa, Mr Mennen 
Williams, during his recent visit to 
British East Africa. Incidentally, 
this would be counted by most 
British observers to have been one 
of the President’s less well-judged 
appointments; but that may be 
merely due to our nationalistic bias. 

The tendency to lean away from 
European sympathies and towards 
the newly emerging peoples may have _ 
been reinforced by one particular 
appointment which everybody agrees 
to have been a notable one, that of 
Mr Dean Rusk as Secretary of State. 
As President of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Mr Rusk had a special 
interest in helping underdeveloped 
countries, especially India; but as 
a former Rhodes Scholar he certainly 
would not be accused of being anti- 
British or even (what is not the same 
thing) anti-European. On the con- 
trary, at his first major public 
appearance, which was the meeting 
of the Manila Treaty powers 
(S.E.A.T.O.) at the end of March, 
he was able to take a line that was 
both sympathetic to a new, small 
country (Laos) and in accordance 
with the views of the principal 
European allies of the U.S.A., France 
and Great Britain. This was all the 
more notable because the new 
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American policy towards Laos repre- 
sented an important departure from 
the previous policy established by 
the Republican administration. The 
object in view may be said to have 
been the same, namely to prevent 
Laos from succumbing to Commun- 
ism, and that was enough to save 
American policy from appearing to 
have sustained a humiliating reverse. 
But the method was to be diametri- 
cally changed: it was to accept a 
neutral Laos instead of building up a 
pro-American régime there. It was 
a courageous change on President 
Kennedy’s part, and a considerable 
success to have steered it through 
American public opinion. 

In all the situations that have been 
touched on so far—in Latin America, 
Africa and Asia—the President’s 
blend of flexibility and empiricism 
appears to have paid. 

In some cases there has been an 
actual improvement; in others at 
least the deterioration has not become 
worse. But all of them could be 
described as marginal, in a political 
as well as a geographical sense, to 
the two great problems which must 
dominate the President’s thinking 
sooner or later: those of the Soviet 
bloc and of Europe. So far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned, it was 
not long before the new administra- 
tion had experienced both the ups 
and the downs that characterise 
Mr Khrushchev’s method of dealing 
with Western governments. With 
China the experience has been more 
uniform—all downs and no ups at 
all. It is safe to say that in neither 
case would it have made the slightest 


difference who won the presidential 
election last November. Mr Nixon 
would have been subjected to exactly 
the same treatment at all points. 
But it may be that the reaction would 
have been different. It is difficult 
to imagine any kind of Republi- 
can administration ever recognising 
Communist China in the foreseeable 
future. It is less difficult to imagine 
President Kennedy doing so; but 
as Macbeth put it, ‘ “‘ if it were done 
when ’tis done, then ’twere well it 
were done quickly ” ’—as President 
Roosevelt showed when he recog- 
nised the Soviet government in 1933. 


., What to do about China—or whether 
- to do nothing at all—will probably 


be the most difficult and painful 
decision the new President has to 
make. Most people in Great Britain 
would welcome signs of a move 
towards recognition, but they have 
not yet seen them. 

The last and most delicate question 
concerns the new President’s attitude 
towards Europe. In his early days 
it seemed that he was relatively 
lukewarm towards Europe and its 
problems altogether, but that may 
have been only relative to more 
immediate preoccupations elsewhere. 
What makes it difficult for us to 
judge is that here, and here alone, 
there are important divisions between 
the European powers themselves. 
Towards Latin America, Africa and 
Asia there is, broadly speaking, a 
common attitude among the chief 
western European countries, particu- 
larly those that have colonies, which 
the President can choose to support 
or oppose. But within Europe itself 
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there are genuinely conflicting forces, 
each tending to pull our American 
allies in a different direction. It is 
perhaps more difficult for the insular 
British to appreciate this than it is 
for continental Europeans, because 
it is so generally assumed for histori- 
cal and linguistic reasons that there 
exists a ‘special relation’ between 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. by a 
kind of decree of nature. The 
assumption was, if anything, fortified 
under President Eisenhower because 
we were still in the aftermath of the 
war, in which such a relation certainly 
existed to the great benefit of us all. 
General Eisenhower had commanded 
an Anglo-American army; he had 


experienced serious war-time diffi- 


culties with the great French leader, 
now President de Gaulle; he had 
become accustomed to regarding 
Germans and Italians as enemies, 
and for the former his antipathy 
lasted at least till as late as 1950. For 
all these reasons he probably felt 
more sympathy towards British 
leaders than to those on the Con- 
tinent. The same is certainly not true 
of his successor. 

We like to delude ourselves that 
what an American sees first when 
he looks across the Atlantic is Great 
Britain. We forget that the U.S.A. 
is rather a continent than a country 
in the sense familiar to us. What 
the American in fact sees first when 
he looks across the Atlantic is 
another continent—Europe. Only 
on taking a second, closer look does 
he distinguish countries, and then 
his eye naturally lights first on the 
country of his own ancestry. We 


shall do well to remember which 
that country is in the case of President 
Kennedy. It is not Great Britain 
but Catholic Ireland, with all the 
memories of troubled history which 
that involves. Of course, nothing 
could be more nonsensical than to 
suppose that President Kennedy 
would be prejudiced against Great 
Britain by his Irish ancestry, any more 
than by the fact that his father’s 
tenure of the American Embassy in 
London was not a happy one. But 
it would be equally nonsensical to 
suppose that the doctrine of blood 
being thicker than water has the 
slightest relevance to the President’s 
relationship with Great Britain, 
because it happens to be the wrong 
blood. What we must face is the 
likelihood that the new administra- 
tion will be much more concerned 
about its general relation with Europe 
than its special relation with Great 
Britain. Mr Macmillan has already 
astutely faced this, both in his 
handling: of his first meetings with 
President Kennedy and also in 
considering the appointment of Mr 
Ormsby-Gore, a contemporary and 
friend of the President, as the next 
Ambassador to Washington. 
American sympathies may well 
come out more strongly in future in 
favour of the continental Europeans, 
as against ourselves, in the unresolved 
conflict over economic and political 
integration. The British Government 
is already experiencing, and perhaps 
resenting, a firm though friendly 
pressure in that sense. On the other 
hand, in defence policy the special 
relation can be expected to persist, 
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since Great Britain is the only 
effective contributor in Europe to 
the nuclear deterrent, and also the 
most convenient and reliable base 


for the Americans. The British 


contribution is unlikely to be under- 
estimated by an American adminis- 
tration which finds itself faced by a 
severe problem of overseas expendi- 
¢ture. Our contribution is admittedly 
marginal, but although marginal 
means small it does not mean 
negligible : on the contrary, it means 
crucial and decisive—like the marginal 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 
This fact clearly underlies President 
Kennedy’s reshaping of American 
defence policy, particularly the 
decision to complete the development 
of Skybolt, the rocket to which our 
own future policy is geared. It can 
be said with absolute confidence that 
the new administration’s approach 
both to defence and disarmament 
is precisely on all fours with that 
of the British Government—a happy 
omen in a field about which some 
anxiety was felt a few months 
ago. If the new President seems, 
in crude terms, to be pro-British in 
defence matters, pro-European and 
anti-British in economic matters, and 
anti-European and pro-Afro-Asian in 
the problems of newly emerging 
countries, these are merely examples 
of the flexible empiricism which we 
should all, as a matter of principle, 
admire. 

Probably no American President, 


to sum up, has ever taken office with | 


such expectations and high hopes 
supporting him, and few have shown 
such early promise of fulfilling them. 
This is remarkable when it is recalled 
how doubtful were the opinions 
expressed of Mr Kennedy as a 
candidate. But high hopes can be 
a handicap as well as an encourage- 
ment, and President Kennedy has 
shown himself a shrewd politician 
in stressing the difficulties of the 
American situation, both at home 
and abroad, and in promising a good 
deal less than he probably hopes to 
perform. His early days also suggest 
that he has been lucky in many 
respects; but as Napoleon said of 
his Marshals, the West needs lucky 
Presidents of the U.S.A. Maybe 
the luck will not last. Can it be long, 
for instance, before some of the 
high-powered intellectuals whom the 
President has chosen as his advisers 
begin wrangling with each other ? 
But at least the new administration 
has got off to an astonishingly good 
start. To the British perhaps the 
most encouraging sign of the times 
is the story of the President’s reply 
to the man who would not take a 
job under him because, as he put it, 
“I am an ivory-tower economist ” 
—“ But I am an ivory-tower Presi- 
dent.” We like a politician who is 
proud of being on equal terms with 
men of ideas; and so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, that liking is 
shared by all parties. 
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OLD GROSVENOR HOUSE 


BY LADY HELEN SEYMOUR 


I AM the last of my generation, and 
the only person living whose child- 
hood was spent in the old Grosvenor 
House, before the new century. 
Memories crowd upon me, some very 
vivid indeed, as is the way in old 
age. Can I describe those far off 
days? I should like to succeed in 
conveying something of their flavour 
and their leisure. For they seemed 
then as if they would endure end- 
lessly, but now, like dreams, they 
are fading. | 
Grosvenor House stood—I write 
of the years from 1895 to 1899— 
in Upper Grosvenor Street. The 
entrance was through large wrought- 
iron gates into a courtyard, and the 
paved drive was sprinkled with 
golden-yellow sand to prevent the 
horses from slipping. There was 
a covered porch, and a flight of low 
steps leading to the front door. 
The hall was of rather modest 
proportions; a sedan chair always 
stood there, and huge bowls of 
oriental pottery filled with potpourri. 
Inseparable from the hall was that 
dignified man, the hall porter, in 
livery, who, I thought, lived there. 
He was tall and slim and wore side- 


whiskers ; his name was Martin and 


we were very fond of him. 
The huge and magnificent drawing- 


rooms were all on the ground floor, 


Q2 


opening out from a smaller anteroom. 
Here, over the chimney-piece, hung 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s painting of Mrs 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse. On the 
opposite wall was the lovely ‘ Blue 
Boy’ by Gainsborough. On another 
side of the room hung the portrait of 
my Mother by Millais. She was 
painted either when engaged to my 
Father or just after they were married, 
at the age of twenty-four years. I 
have a notion that some of Millais’s 
portraits were distinctly bad, but 
with this one he succeeded triumph- 
antly. Not only did he depict her 
beauty, but he captured her person- 
ality and character, her gaze steadfast 
and true. She is portrayed, against 
a gold background, wearing a black 
lace dress, black gloves and with a 
black bow in her hair. It sounds 
sombre and dreary for a girl to be 
painted in black, but the effect is 
most admirable. Below ‘ The Blue 
Boy ’ stood a magnificent bureau, of 
exquisite workmanship, said to have 
belonged to Louis XVI. And there 
was one piece of furniture there 
which I particularly admired. It was 
a sofa, hideous, shaped not unlike 
an elephant, and it had pride of 
place in the middle of the room. 
From the anteroom you passed 
through to the picture gallery. To 
the left of the door, on a table, stood 
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a small clock which I find hard to 
describe. It was a fairy-tale dream 
clock, a gem, and its crowning 
splendour and joy was a tiny crystal 
waterfall falling into a tiny crystal 
river upon which swans floated. 
Our great treat was when my Father 
could be persuaded to wind it up; 
then the waterfall moved and the 
swans sailed by. For many years I 
thought that this imaginative, deli- 
cate little masterpiece was French ; 
later I discovered it to be English 
eighteenth century, by James Cox 
of London. 

Unfortunately my memory of the 
pictures in the gallery has faded. 
I do remember a Velasquez, a 
portrait of a small boy on a horse 
—Don Baltazar Carlos—but this is 


not a catalogue of paintings, it is 


merely the recollections of what most 
impressed a child. I remember more 
clearly the great French windows, 
on one side of the room, which led 
out to a wide balcony with steps 
down into the garden. It was a 
perfect room for entertaining. Large 
double doors opened into the once 
famous Rubens room where hung 
three immense pictures by Rubens, 
completely covering the walls on 
each side of the doors, and filling 
the huge wall-space facing the 
windows. I was, I think, conscious of 
the glorious depth of colouring of these 
wonderful pictures, but I was also 
somewhat overawed by the huge bare- 
feet of the figures appearing almost 
on a level with my astonished eyes. 

A stage monopolised the far end 
of the Rubens room, much used for 
charity concerts and meetings. It 


was in constant demand at that time, 
I remember, because my Father had 
a great feeling for the oppressed, 
especially the Armenians, a feeling 
that was much deplored by the 
elder members of the family, who 
thought that there were better causes. 
I believe he kept them rather short 
of cash—his family, not the 

From the other end of the ante- 
room one stepped into a room of 
particular charm and grace, called 
the saloon. From the French windows 
steps led directly down into the 
garden, which was spacious for 
London, with grassy lawns and huge 
shady plane-trees. In the saloon 
hung my Father’s favourite picture, 
a small landscape with cows by Paul 
Potter. And on the chimney-piece 


stood what I thought the most ,. 


beautiful thing in the world: a 
clock. It was of vivid blue china— 
possibly Sévres, I do not know—the 
face surrounded by a circlet of large 
crystals which I thought were dia- 
monds, and which, I felt, Queen 


Victoria herself might envy. 


From the saloon you passed into 
the huge dining-room containing the 
most wonderful pictures of all. My 
Father used to take my sister and 
me round the room and tell us to 
name our favourites. My sister’s 
choice was a Wouwerman with two 
horses, one skew-bald and one white. 
Mine was a Van Huysum of luscious 
peaches, grapes and flowers. I loved 
the Rembrandts too, but it was not 
until later that I learnt to admire 
them. One picture that always 
fascinated me was the glowing self- 
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portrait by Van Dyck, showing him 
pointing to a large sunflower. 

Upstairs, on the first floor of 
Grosvenor House, were my parents’ 
bedroom, dressing-rooms and sitting- 
rooms, my Father’s book-lined, with 
a parquet floor covered by rugs, a 
large writing-table and comfortable 
arm-chairs, and joy of joys, a large 
silver cage with a small brightly 
plumaged bird inside, which, when 
wound up, sang a charming little 
ditty, wagging its head and tail the 
while. 

My Mother’s sitting-room next 
door was pretty, but chiefly memor- 
able to me because there was a little 
balcony there, running round what 
I suppose was the domed ceiling of 
the saloon below. Flower- boxes 
ornamented the balcony, containing 
marguerites, red or pink geraniums, 
blue lobelia, and yellow calceolarias. 
Her dressing-room was warm and 
sunny, and as far as I can remember 
the only bathroom in the house 
opened out of it; built into the wall 
like a cupboard. 

Upstairs again were the schoolroom 
and my half-sister Meg’s room, a 
delightful room to us children, filled 
with her treasures in a glass cup- 
board, and up a few steps were the 
day and night nurseries and the room 
my sister and I shared. There were, 
of course, many other bedrooms, 
for my half-sisters and half-brothers 
often stayed in the house, but I do 
not remember them. | 

The day nursery had windows 
overlooking part of the garden and 
a splendid view down Park Lane 
and across Hyde Park. The horse- 


drawn omnibuses were a colourful 
sight, but I minded desperately 
seeing the horses straining to pull 
them up the gentle incline, and felt 
angry when some thoughtless person 
hailed the bus there and made it 
stop ; for it was a terrible strain for 
the horses to get the cumbersome 
vehicle under way again. 


It is rather dull, possibly, to 
describe a house without the person- 
alities which gave it life. Our family 
consisted then of my parents, my 
sister, older than me by five years, 
and my younger brother still in the 
nursery. My elder brother was at 
school, and only at Grosvenor House 
for dentist or doctor or suchlike. 
But the family was considerably 
larger than that; for my Father was 
a widower when he married my 
Mother and had many children and 
grandchildren. I was born an aunt 
to much older nephews and nieces. 
These half-brothers and _ sisters, 
nephews and nieces had great influ- 
ence over us four younger children, 
especially the two youngest and 
nearest to us in age, Meg and Gerry. 
We adored them, and what they said 
was so. They were critical about 
people and things, their criticisms 
often harsh and sometimes cruel, 
and no doubt they had no idea that 
their heedless words carried such 
weight with us. But they were very 
great fun and made us laugh. My 
gentle Mother never realised, I think, 
how eagerly we imbibed all they said, 
and what efforts we made to imitate 
them. One lovely woman, a friend o1 
my Mother’s, was utterly condemned 
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because she used too much scent 
and changed her dresses_ several 
times a day. According to Meg 
and Gerry, intelligent people and 
foreigners started life with a very 
great handicap. I don’t think my 
brother Gerry ever changed his 
views much. He loved children, and 
animals, especially dogs, and they 
all passionately returned his affection. 
He never married. 

Our life at Grosvenor House 
differed little from our life elsewhere. 
We saw less of our parents in London 
and had less freedom. We did 
lessons with ‘Maddy’ our gover- 
ness, a sweet Swiss woman who 
had been handed down through the 
family and was pretty old by the 
time she got to me, though not as 
old as I thought. Looking back, 
I should say that she taught fairly 
well, some things at least. Arith- 
metic was not one of them: what 
she knew about that I never dis- 
covered, she kept it to herself. 
Astronomy she illustrated with the 
help of an orange, a ball of wool and 
a knitting-needle, and sometimes also 
a lighted candle played its part. 
This left us unimpressed and in- 
curious about the firmament. She 
was deeply religious, a strong Protes- 
tant with a firm belief in Hell and 
the Devil. But she loved us, and 


lived with us till she died. 


Every morning we rode in Rotten 
Row with a groom to take care of us. 
I had a brown pony, very pretty, 
called Rainbow after the more famous 
horse belonging to Starlight in Rolf 
Boldrewood’s ‘ Robbery under Arms.’ 
He was a little beast really, overfed 


and clipped out smartly, but Rotten 
Row bored him, so he did not bolt 
or buck there, as he did in the green 
fields of Cheshire. His brow-band 
was a neat affair in the family colours, 
blue and orange. My sister rode 
a lovely grey, a wonderful hunter, 
nearly thoroughbred, by Pepper and 


- Salt and half-sister to Grey Leg, who 


won the St Leger. We wore dark 
habit skirts and white coats of linen 
or serge, and hard straw-hats, and of 
course we rode side-saddle. One 
cousin used to ride her pony astride, 
an eccentricity much commented 
upon. Those summer days seemed 
always hot and cloudless, and we 
deeply regretted that they could not 
be spent in our beloved country home. 

On arrival at Grosvenor House 
we had to be fitted out with suitable 
clothes. A dignified lady, attired in 
pale-grey silk with a grey bonnet and 


grey veil and with a very pink nose, 


came to measure us for our cotton 
and muslin frocks. Her name was 
Miss Penson, and if I hear that name 
today it conjures up visions of the 
nursery, gay with sunshine and lovely 
chintzes, and the tussle that took 
place with my sister over her dresses. 
My mother had an affection for frocks 
sprinkled over with rose-buds. My 
sister hated them with a venom 
I thought exaggerated. She was 
lovely, with wavy black hair and 
sparkling dark eyes—later she was 
likened to paintings by Goya. My 
blue eyes and fair hair seemed very 
ordinary beside her, and far more 
suited to the rose-buds she so detested. 

Besides Miss Penson a _ short, 
bearded man called Mr Bissel came 
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from Messrs Box & Co. to measure 


' our feet for the black French-kid 


outdoor shoes with three buttons 
that were thought the thing for 
outdoor use in summer. I suppose 
we also had hats, and doubtless they 
were wreathed with buttercups and 
daisies, but I have no recollection of 
a hat at all, except the hard straw- 
hats we wore for riding. 

Besides riding we walked in the 
Park, and it was a positive pleasure 
to walk across to Sloane Street and 
visit a delectable toyshop in which 
everything on one counter cost six- 
pence. Oh! the joy of choosing a 
treasure from such blissful objects, 
the sixpence tightly clasped in a 
small hot hand. But this was a 
rare treat and not an everyday 
occurrence. The Swiss governess 
felt that we should learn early in life 


that there were children more in 


need than ourselves, and often our 
sixpences had to go to provide ‘ hot 
breakfasts’ for orphans living in 
Kilburn—or so the card on the 
money-box said. We felt for some 
reason that they must hate those 
hot breakfasts. Then there was a 
woman at Grosvenor Gate who sold 
penny balloons; we knew her for 
many years. Another old woman 
sold sweets there, and these we were 
never allowed to buy, very much to 
our regret; but when my Father 
took us for a walk I remember once 
seeing him slip a gold-piece into her 
hand; and how her crumpled old 
face crinkled into smiles and tears ! 
Both the old ladies wore shawls, 
which we thought a good idea, but 
tather hot in June. 


493, 


We went for drives, too, usually 
after tea, in a large barouche with 
coachman and footman on the box, 
a pair of splendid horses, with brow- 
bands and ribbons of blue and orange 
and bells on their harness. It is 
fascinating to think back on the 
pageantry and enchantment of those 
evening drives in Hyde Park: the 
endless procession of fine carriages 
and lovely horses, and I suppose 
lovely women in the carriages ; then 
a mounted policeman would trot 
along clearing the way for the 
Princess of Wales, who drove by 
inclining her lovely little head in 
graceful salutation. 

I must confess, however, that my 
small brother and I greatly preferred 
going to Battersea Park, where 
occasionally we were allowed to run 
about and play—I cannot remember 
what the great attraction was, but 
one pleasure was driving past an 
animal shop filled with birds in 


cages, and where we even glimpsed 


rabbits and guinea-pigs. 

Queen Victoria held her ‘ Drawing- 
room’ at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was a great amusement to us 
children to see our Mother dressed 
in a low evening gown and jewels 
in the bright June sunshine. She 
was very shy, and these afternoon 
affairs were an ordeal to her. She 
drove to Buckingham Palace in the 
State Coach with the coachman and 
footman in State livery, the coachman 
wearing a wig and a three-cornered 
hat. I well remember once when 


my half-sisters went with her, and 
I think several members of the 
family. Presumably not all went in 
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the State Coach, but they did 
contrive to be seen and admired by 
the younger children and the house- 
hold before setting out. My half- 
sister, Beatrice, wore a dress of 
white satin, and across her bosom, 
like a bandolier, she had elected to 
wear a thick band of scarlet ger- 
aniums. The effect was startling, and 
in my childish treble, made shrill by 
admiration, I said, “ Oh, B.B., you 
are smart!” My admiration, sincere 
though it was, did nothing to dispel 
the gloom upon her brow. I am 
sure she was suffering from a sudden 
conviction that the gown, so hope- 
fully donned, was not a success. 
How often in later life this happened 
tome! I remember so well, arriving 
at a very grand party with my 
younger brother, when my mis- 
givings became unbearable and I said, 
“Oh, Ned, do I look too awful ?”’ 
His rejoinder was typical. ‘“‘ Well, 
it can’t be helped now,” he said, 
beaming happily and advancing into 
the ball-room without a care in the 
world. 

We saw few children of our own 
age except at the dancing-class, when 
we were taught by the redoubtable 
Mrs Wordsworth. She was dressed 
in black satin and had a very red 


face and a voice like a man’s, and an — 


Admiral of the Fleet at that. She 
was rather stout, but agile, and was 
said to dance like a feather, so lightly 
and smoothly. She used to bellow 
at us as we clumped across the 
parquet floor, “Ladies, keep the 
weight off the floor”—a remark 
which entirely mystified me, I could 
not think how it could be done. 


One highlight of our summers 


in London was Lady Pembroke’s 
children’s party (our only party) 
which took place from 4.0 P.M. to 
6.0 P.M., and for which we wore 
party frocks. It was one of the few 
occasions when such grandeur was 
allowed and we could emerge from 


our cottons and muslins into some- 


thing of silk and lace. 

Our sojourn in London was a 
solid three months, no week-ending 
for us: the grown-ups went to Ascot 
to a heavenly house my Father took 
for the races, and they used to go to 
Newmarket and Kingsclere. We 
children grilled and grumbled in 
London, though Sundays were some- 
times enlivened by visits to the Zoo, 
which we loved, or to the Royal 
Mews. There we saw Queen 
Victoria’s cream-coloured horses— 
eight of them drew her carriage 
on State occasions. They carried 
tremendously heavy and magnificent 
harness, and a groom in scarlet State 
livery walked beside each horse— 
shades of Cinderella ! 

Horses were still paramount in 
those last years of the century. 
Motor-cars had not yet been seen 
or heard. Horse-drawn water-carts 
meandered slowly sprinkling the 
dusty streets with a cool cascade. 
Urchins followed, getting as wet as 
possible, and even sometimes sitting 
on the water-sprayer. How we 
envied them! Hansom-cabs jingled 
through the streets: it was a treat, 
not often permitted, to go inone, The 
governess was nervous in a hansom, 
and she could not bear the driver 
to whip the horse. I remember one 
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time I was with her when the cabman 
kept flicking his horse, which was 
either hot, tired or lazy. Indomitable 
Maddy thrust her umbrella through 
the trap-door in the roof and told 
the cabman in no uncertain terms 
not to dare to whip the horse again. 


He said mildly, ‘‘ Well, it’s my horse, 
madam.” She replied swiftly, “ It’s 


not, it is God’s horse.” The cabby 
silenced, we continued our way at 
a funereal pace, while I sat blushing 
crimson with shame and embarrass- 
ment. 

My Father had beautiful carriage 
horses—four lovely grey mares which 
had belonged to the Emperor of 
Austria, Franz Josef. The Emperor 
never sold<them (they were Lipit- 
sanas), but’ I think my Father ex- 
changed a thoroughbred from his stud 
for them. The Duke of Portland 
did the same thing, and these won- 
derful greys were the only ones in 
England and always looked superb. 
They were gentle creatures and 
delightful to drive. My Father was 
fond of driving and often drove a 
pair in a light phaeton. Sometimes 
he took me with him, and one June 
evening we were driving happily 


round Hyde Park when the fancy 


seized, him to go to Richmond Park 
and on to White Lodge, where my 
half-sister Meg had just had a baby 
girl. Meg had married Dolly Teck, 
son of the Duke of Teck and the 
much-loved Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge. I had my first glimpse then 
of my niece Mary and all was 
fascinating and heavenly. We were 
late getting back to Grosvenor House 
and found my Mother, who had had 


no notion of this spontaneous plan, 
in the greatest anxiety. No doubt 
she thought the horses had bolted 
straight into the Serpentine’s lurid 
waters. She was never one to curb 
her imagination, and was always 
apprehensive of disaster. I inherited 
this apprehension and was often 
overcome by forebodings. 

One Sunday evening my parents 
took me to a service in Westminster 
Abbey, a special favour, but while 
there I had a sudden overwhelming 
certainty that Grosvenor House was 
burning and my little brother perish- 
ing in the flames. I looked at my 
Mother with a tortured face, she 
misunderstood my expression and 
became embarrassed and acutely 
anxious. My Father, I think, was 


oblivious of this by-play. Finally we | 


reached home and found it still 
standing and all serene, and my little 
brother placid and happy and not 
a glowing ember as I had anticipated. 
I must explain that neither my 
Mother nor I would have found it 
possible to speak or even to whisper 
in church, however urgent the need. 
My sister suffered even more than 
I did from shyness. She was apt 
to lie flat on her back on the floor 
outside the door which led to a gay 
and social party and what we denom- 
inated as ‘People.’ This action of 
hers was decisive, and my poor 
Mother could not deal with it at all. 

In none of my memories of those 
glorious days are there any revealing 
glimpses of famous men and women. 
I sat on no illustrious knee. If the 
bearers of great names came to 
Grosvenor House, as no doubt they 
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did, we were quite rightly banished 
from their presence. Mr Gladstone 
was well known to us by name only. 
He was my elder brother’s godfather, 
a fact of which, as a small boy, he 
was deeply ashamed. My Father 


had been a strong supporter of Mr 


Gladstone for many years, but 
quarrelled violently and acrimoni- 
ously with him over Home Rule for 
Ireland, and gave or sold his picture 
by Millais to the National Gallery. 
(They became reconciled before Mr 
Gladstone’s death, and in a charm- 
ing and picturesque manner, which, 
however, has nothing to do with 
Grosvenor House.) 

Though we were denied the 
pleasure of meeting the personalities 
who came to Grosvenor House, we 
had great fun seeing the preparations 
and arrangements for the huge din- 
ner parties and still more for the 
balls, when the garden was illumi- 
nated by fairy-lights. The dinner- 
table for these events stretched the 
whole length of the large dining-room 
and was a lovely sight. The snowy 
table-cloth was lit by candelabra and 
ornamented by my Father’s racing- 
trophies, and some of earlier days. 
Those that specially delighted us 
were the groups of silver horses 
plunging artistically on their ebony 
stands. The flowers were usually 
pale-pink Malmaison carnations 
grown at Eaton. The fruit, also from 
Eaton, was delicious : grapes, peaches 
and nectarines. I remember best the 
white grapes unequalled — though 
the black ones too were good, 
especially those called Madresfield 
Court. I believe Mr Gladstone on 


eating some at Madresfield wrote the 
following lines :— 
‘These grapes misnamed from 
Madresfield 
No sort of satisfaction yield. 


As thick as leather is the skin, 
And thin as water all within.’, 


which goes to show he was not always 
right. 

The sweets arranged on the table 
were very tempting too. My Mother 
has been accused of bringing back 
things in her handkerchief, from 
other dinner-parties, for her children, 
I suppose she could have got sweets 
from Gunter, but it was more fun 
like that, though it must have been 
difficult when no bags were ever 
carried, only gloves and a lace 
handkerchief and a fan. But 
probably she only did it once. 

In 1897, Queen Victoria’s Diamond 


Jubilee, my Mother took us two 


younger ones to see the procession 
from Apsley House. We walked 
down the Park that hot June day, 
scurrying along, for my Mother was 
always a little late, and we saw Queen 
Victoria in an open carriage drawn 
by her eight cream-coloured horses, 
escorted by troops representing all 


her great Empire, and cheered by 


her people. 
But we had eyes only for our 


Father. He rode just in front of the 
Queen’s carriage, slim and erect, a 
perfect horseman on a_ beautiful 
chestnut horse lent to him for the 
occasion by my Uncle Chesham. 
The horse (called Kandahar) and its 
rider have remained for ever in my 
memory. Great joy, he looked up 
to see my Mother and us children 
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on the balcony as he rode by, thereby 
momentarily losing his place in the 
procession. 

He wore a scarlet uniform and the 
bright-blue ribbon of the Garter 
across his breast and a cocked hat 
with plumes. He rode there as 
Lord-Lieutenant of London, and 
perhaps as a former Master of the 
Horse, we were not told. Neither of 
my parents ever alluded to these 
things; they must have percolated 
to us through the nursery or from 
Maddy who was a darling snob. 
We vaguely knew but were unim- 
pressed ; we thought nothing good 
enough for my Father, and if we 
had been told he had become King 
of England we should have thought 
it only right. He would have said 
of us in his quiet voice, as he so 
often did, Ridiculous children.” 

My sister always said that we 
were singularly backward children ; 
perhaps we were, I do not really 
know; but if my Mother had kept 
a book, as I believe some fond 
mothers do, of our witty and amusing 
sayings, I fear the pages would have 
remained sadly blank. None of us 
read Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene’ at 
the age of two or, I mention it with 
Shame, possibly not at any other 
age. My Mother might perhaps have 
hoped for more rewarding children. 

She was sometimes envious of my 
Aunt Mary Cobham’s (her sister) 
family of clever Lytteltons, who 
were all delightful, but used to say 
with spirit that no good ever came 
of too much brilliance in early life, 
it was apt to die away. I think she 
had in her mind the fable of the 
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tortoise and the hare. She was very 
loyal to her little tortoises. 

Towards the end of that brilliant 
London season a shadow crossed 
our lives. My Uncle Chesham, 
who was my Mother’s brother, had 
married my half-sister Beatrice. 
They had four children, and we 
were much together, owing to the 
double relationship. The youngest 
daughter was almost my age, and 
she and I were devoted friends. 
She was not unusually pretty, being 
rather pale, with short straight hair, 
but her charm was indescribable, 
she captivated everyone she met. 
I did sometimes feel a little envious, 
but jealous one could not be, because 
the affection she won was only her 
due. This darling child was killed 
in a riding accident that summer of 
1897 when she was eight years old. 
It was the first time I had known 
grief; the first time that death had 
come so near and to someone so 
young. I could not believe it, nor 
that a fall from her pony could do 


this. We had always looked upon 


falls from a horse or pony as a subject 
for mirth and ridicule. ... My 
Mother took us out to buy black 
clothes, in which, in those days, 
everyone was swathed for a death in 
the family. I remember the numb 
despair I felt. Memories fade, and 
the pain of loss is mercifully softened. 
There remains a fragrance of some- | 
thing very sweet, and an influence 
which to this day is not quite lost. 

I was always devoted to my 
Uncle Chesham; he came next to 
my Father in my admiration. He 
was good-looking and gay and I loved 
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the smell of his hair lotion. He was 
also my godfather, and always, on 
being reminded of this, said it was 
the first he had heard of it. I 
remember when he bought the 
guinea-pig that a conjurer on the 
racecourse had produced from under 
his hat. We were all at some local 
race-meeting at the time and he 
gave it to me. I was disappointed 
afterwards because I failed to make 
it disappear and reappear under any 
hat, but the guinea-pig, incidentally 
my beloved godfather’s only present 
to me, was treasured devotedly by 
me for several years. And though 
it has no direct bearing on Grosvenor 
House, it certainly came there, and 
when not in my pocket lived quite 
happily in the garden. 

In 1899 my Father won the Derby 
with Flying Fox, his fourth Derby. 
It was a dramatic race: the French 
horse Holocaust was much fancied, 
and he was going well when he fell 
and broke his leg. His owner later 
presented my Father with Holocaust’s 
foot set in silver, a graceful gesture. 
My parents had of course gone to 
Epsom, and my small brother and 
I, with nanny and governess, went 
out for a drive. We must have 
deserted Hyde Park, for some reason, 
and were being driven through the 
streets when the news of the result 
of the race came through. The 
carriage was recognised and cheered, 


_ chiefly by the cab and hansom 


drivers, many of whom had hopefully 
tied black and yellow ribbons, my 
Father’s racing-colours, on their 
whips. We were madly excited, and 


so were the coachman and footman. 
Their faces were scarlet: so was my 
dear sweet governess Maddy’s, but 
hers was red from horror, shame and 
indignation. She disapproved of 


racing, as well as of fox-hunting, not — 


having tasted the joys of either sport, 
she had just resigned herself to the 
inevitable, having regretfully realised 
the enthusiasm evinced by our family, 
headed by my Father, for both. 
But this drive was too much—being 
cheered as we were, and cheering 
deliriously back. It was a day to 
remember. 


That same summer a beloved © 


member of the family was married. 
Cuckoo, as she was nicknamed, was 
my Father’s first grandchild, and his 
favourite. She was beautiful and 
loved by everyone. She married, 
one happy July day, the young good- 
looking Lord Shaftesbury. The 
wedding was from Grosvenor House. 
My Mother often recalled afterwards 
how, on the morning of the wedding 


day, that very happy little party 


walked across the Park to early 
Communion at St Paul’s, Knights- 


bridge. There were the bride and 


bridegroom, my parents, Lettice the 
bride’s sister and the charming, 


utterly lovely mother of the bride. 


Before the wedding, as is usually 
the case, there had been squabbles 
and arguments in plenty, among the 
very numerous relations on both 
sides. My Father had strong views 
on hats in general and bridesmaids’ 
hats in particular. So had his son- 
in-law Ormonde (after whom my 
Father’s most celebrated race-horse 
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was named). My brother-in-law 
Ormonde was a fiery Irishman, more 
conversant with yachts and seaman- 
ship than women’s hats. Together 
they set off to the milliners—to the 
establishment of a lady whose fortune 
had diminished and who had taken 
the then unprecedented and adven- 
turous step of opening a shop. She 
was a great friend of my Mother’s 
and the bride’s mother, and her 
clientéle eventually comprised most 
of London society. 

My Father told her emphatically, 
“No feathers,” and Ormonde, equally 
firmly, said, “No brim,” leaving 
dismay in their wake. However, a 
tactful compromise was arranged, 
and we wore hats with only small 
brims, made of white spotted net 
and trimmed with pink roses and 
pale-blue ribbon. The elder brides- 


maids were lovely in any case. 
The next in age, of which my dark- 
haired sister was one, were less so ; 
for my sister was going through a 
plain phase and had elected to 
brush her hair so tightly back that 
she resembled a Japanese. 

I was one of several little brides- 
maids, all as pleased as Punch, 
possibly plain, but redeemed by 
youth I hope! Later my sister 
became very lovely, as indeed she 
had been as a child, and she kept 
her lovely looks to the end of her 
courageous days. 

That happy summer was the end 
of our childhood at Grosvenor House. 
Storm-clouds gathered, and in the 
autumn the South African War 
broke out. And to us came tragedy ; 
for my Father died at Christmas, 
and life was never again the same. 
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TO RICE: TEN DINARS 


BY WALTER MARSDEN 


Towarps the end of my first 
summer as a civilian in Baghdad, a 
few weeks after D-day, I received 
an invitation to lunch at the Royal 
Air Force Club. My host was a 
Squadron-Leader Leominster, but 
I had no idea why he wanted me 
to come. I had never met him, so 
it couldn’t be for auld lang syne, 
and he was unlikely to be interested 
in my status, which was lowly. To 
set my mind at rest I accepted the 
invitation. 

The Squadron-Leader was waiting 
for me in the bar, and offered me 
a drink. Then he said it was good 
of me to come. “ You were in 
Military Reconnaissance, weren’t 
you ?” he added. 

“Yes,” I said. I added, “ It was 
your family that presented the 
Leominster Hoard to the British 
Museum, wasn’t it? That enor- 
mous Celtic silver shield, and the 
silver——” 

“* Yes,” he said. “* I see you know 
it. Found on one of our farms. . . .” 
His voice trailed off modestly, to 
suggest that anybody might have 
a celebrated hoard found on one 
of the family farms. Then back to 
his homework. “ You speak Arabic, 
I believe.” 

** A little.” 

*“ That’s why I thought you could 


help me, if you will. Another 
drink? All right then, let’s have 
lunch.” 

He was likable enough, a typical 
nice aristocrat, tall, fair, handsome, 
well-spoken. 

When we were settled, and the 
food was before us, Leominster 
opened up gradually. He started 
off by mentioning my work in 
Baghdad, which was editing a weekly 
sheet put out by V.D., which didn’t 
mean what those initials generally 
stand for, but was short for the 
Circle of Victory for Democracy, an 
outfit dreamed up by some former 
archeologists interested in improving 
Anglo-Arab relations. My work 
enjoyed a substantial circulation in 
Iraq, mostly in the sugs, the bazaars, 
where it proved invaluable for 
wrapping up casual purchases. 

“You must have been wondering 
why I suggested this meeting,” said 
Leominster. “I am afraid it’s a 
long story. Begins with a shoeshine 
boy. I didn’t want him to clean my 


shoes—it was in the Baghdad sugs, 


near the silversmiths, as a matter 
of fact—and I told him to buzz off. 
He wouldn’t, and he even tried to 
grab my foot so that he could begin. 
I rather lost my temper—what with 
the heat, and these urchins do try 
one’s patience at times—and I sort 
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of shoved him away. He got 
extremely cross and spat out curses 
and dodged round me with his 
polishing-cloth flapping, and I thought 
he was going to try the Cairo shoe- 
shine trick of flicking some blacking 
on to your shoes so that you have 
to get them polished, so I landed 
out, a bit harder than I meant to. 
He reeled back, almost fell. I 
jumped forward to catch him, and 
that frightened him and he ran off. 
Well, all of a sudden I felt ashamed 
of myself, and started after him to 
explain that the blow was a mistake. 
I would let him clean my shoes. 
But he was properly scared. He 
ducked into the crowd and I lost 
him.” 

“ You want help in finding him ? ” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said, to my relief. 
“That would be impossible, I’m 
afraid. No, what I want—but I 
haven’t quite finished explaining. 
You see, I couldn’t get the little 
guttersnipe out of my mind, There’d 
been hundreds of shoeshine boys I’d 
seen up to then, in Alex and in 
Cairo and again in Jerusalem and 
Damascus, and now dozens of them 
here in Baghdad—but he was the 
first I'd really seen; to notice, you 
know. And I began to think of all 
those kids, how they had to earn a 
living instead of going to school, 
and it started me wondering. I 
wondered how they managed to 
live on what they earned, and I 


wondered what they did earn, and 


what it must be like to depend on 
those few coins a day. This kid 
in particular had been so very small 


and so anxious to clean my shoes, 
and there I’d been and refused him ; 
and then his fury, what that meant— 
perhaps because of me he wouldn’t 
get a meal that day. It struck me 
as pretty bloody to do a kid out of 
a meal. Worst of it was, he must 
have had to skip quite a few meals 
on account of chaps like me sending 
him off with a flea in his ear. 

“Well,” said Leominster, “do 
you know, I got quite worked up 
about that shoeshine boy, and I 
decided I ought to do something 
about him. Not just him, but lots 
of other kids like him, too. And 
here is where you come in, Mr 
Kemp. Look, what I want is to 
see that some of them get a square 
meal for once. I want to buy a sack 
of rice and the trimmings, and get 
somebody to cook it, and invite as 
many kids as it'll satisfy... . I’ve 
been making inquiries, and I’ve 
been told that you have contacts in 
this place, and I thought you might 
be kind enough to help arrange with 
the cooking and the place to eat and 
whom to invite. 

“That’s it in a nutshell,” he 


- finished in a rush. He looked at me 


rather wildly, imploring me to help 
and daring me to refuse and apolo- 
gising for any inconvenience he 
might cause. 

“A sack of rice, you said?” I 
asked, trying not to be scornful and 
cynical, selfish, lazy. 

“TI haven’t a lot of money. Do 
you think ten dinars—ten pounds— 
would be—er—adequate ? How do 
prices run? I was hoping you 
might know of somewhere that 
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would arrange the cooking and the 
seating.” 

“You could get a lot of rice for 
ten dinars,” I said. ‘“ Then there’d 
be bread and what you call trimmings 
. even so, you'd get alot. Enough 
for dozens of shoeshine boys. But 
the invitations—how do you want 
to choose who'll come ? ” 

Any suggestions ? ” 

see it, the invitations depend on the 
place where the cooking’s done, and 
I know just the spot. Bab esh 
Shargqi.” 

There is a Bab esh Shargi quarter 
in most Arab towns of the Middle 
East. The native quarter par 
excellence, the warren of lanes and 
hovels where Europeans rarely 
venture. In Baghdad this district 
isn’t far from the sugs. There is 
a famous mosque there, and the in- 
habitants are turbulent, anti-Western. 

** Yes,” I told Leominster, “‘ there’s 
a school in Bab esh Sharqi that 
I think would do. Some of the 
teachers are young men who try to 
help the people, and they might like 
the idea. Ill sound them out.” 

“If you would,” said Leominster 
eagerly, and began to thank me. 

I waved him off. The idea did 
him credit, and I thought the powers 
that be would approve, and it would 
turn out right all round. 

“Tl Keep you posted on develop- 
ments,” I said, as we parted. 

From the Royal Air Force 
Club I went to Bab esh Shargi 
and explained Squadron-Leader 
Leominster’s idea to the young 
schoolmasters in the courtyard of 


a house where pigeons cooed in a 
mulberry-tree. The schoolmasters 
approved. 

One thing, though. The school 
was a religious foundation, they 
pointed out, and it would be tactful 
to invite the local Mullah. | 

Agreed. 

From Bab esh Shargi I went to 
the powers that be, to let them 
know what was afoot. The repre- 
sentative of the powers that be 
agreed, in principle, and said I 
could go ahead. | 

Next day, I had a ’phone call from 
him. “I suppose you know what 
your Mullah pal has gone and done ? ” 
he asked. ‘“ He’s been and invited 
the local boss.” 

I might have known it. The 
Mullah was a prudent man, or he 
wouldn’t have lasted long. He had 
to invite the representative of the 
local Tammany Hall, Mafia, cum 
Chamber of Commerce interests. 

“ That’s all very well,” said the 
powers’ representative, whom we'll 
call the P.R.O., though that wasn’t 
his official title. ‘‘ But this puts the 
whole affair on a different basis 
altogether. It’s less of a private 
beano now. If the local boss comes, 
I come too, just to keep the balance 
even, you know.” 

I might have known it. The 
powers that be liked to keep a prudent 
finger on the pulse of local events. 

I pondered. If I jibbed, I should 
arouse suspicion and make the P.R.O. 
more set than ever on eating rice 
with trimmings. The best plan was 
to agree, in principle and loudly, 
but with private reservations. One 
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reservation was to inform the P.R.O. 
wrongly about the date of the affair. 

All told Squadron~-Leader 
Leominster at this stage was that 
arrangements were progressing satis- 
factorily. Place fixed up, day fixed 
up, catering provided for. Numbers 
to be agreed on shortly. 

“Grand. Ill leave everything to 
you,” said Leominster. “I’m sure 
things couldn’t be in better hands.” 

Among the items that casual 
purchases in the sug were wrapped 
up in were my leading articles, as I 
thought of them; the official direc- 
tives, as they were known to the 
powers, who handed them down, 
down, down through V.D. My 
forthcoming issue was to contain a 
clarion call summoning Iraqi herds- 
men to use artificial insemination 
for their livestock. I thought it was 
about this not so madly popular topic 
that the P.R.O. wanted to brief me 
when he asked if I would call. I 
thought wrong. 

* This blow-out of Leominster’s,”’ 
said the P.R.O. “ How’s it going ?” 

“ Very well,” I said. 

“Glad to hear it. By the way, 
who is this Leominster ? ” asked the 
P.R.O. “ I don’t think we’ve met.” 

“Very good family. Very good 
record. Shot down umpteen Jerries. 
Last time his plane was practically 
blown to bits round him, and he was 
riddled with bullets himself, but he 
landed safely. Itching to get back 
up aloft.” 

The P.R.O. was not reassured by 
my testimonial. “ Bit mad, eh ? 
One of the wild type. Given to 
sudden enthusiasms.” 
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** Not at all.” I was huffed that 
he echoed my carefully unnatural 
speech rhythms. “ They think very 
highly of him.” 

* Oh, quite. But Sguadron-Leader. 
If he’s as good as all that, surely he 
ought to be Wing-Commander at 
least by now. Must be some reason 
-.. mused the P.R.O., acting 
temporary Major, unestablished, paid. 
He had a ceiling-fan in his office. 
He had a secretary, a filing clerk, a 
driver. He had an interpreter. 

“You know what,” he went on. 
“You know how keen these wogs 
are on face, and all that. They like 
to be impressed. A Squadron- 
Leader isn’t going to cut much ice 
with them. I was having a word 
about this picnic do, and a little 
bird—not such a Kittle bird, either— 
whispered in my ear that we want to 
go all out and make the most of this 
opportunity you dreamed up——” 

** Not me—Leomunster.” 

* Quite. Well, I’ve been told to 
invite Brigadier Shanklin. Matter 
of prestige, you see.” 

“Oh, no! Look, this is Leo- 
minster’s show. He had the idea, 
he’s forking out for it, he got me to 
make the arrangements. ... You can’t 
have top brass hogging the show ! ” 

** You said ‘ show’ before. You’re 
positively incoherent for once. Never 
known you like this before.” 

I glared. Picking fault with me, 
him and his two ‘ befores.’ I burst 
out, “‘ Let me tell you I won’t wear 
it! It’s ruining the whole scheme. 
It all hangs on being informal and 
unofficial. What do you want to 
call the military in for ? ” 
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The ceiling whirved and creaked 


above the P.R.O. He took a cigarette 
from a box on his desk. He regarded 
his lighter. 

“I think you’ve got something 
there. Leave it with me, old boy. 
Pil handle G.H.Q. We mustn’t 
rush to extremes, I see that.” He 
lit the cigarette. 

When Id got out of his office 
I lit one of my own. The affair 
wasn’t turning out at all according 
to plan—Leominster’s plan, any plan. 
It was getting beyond me, and the 
only way I could regain control was 
by asserting myself in Bab esh Sharqi, 
by calling in the Old World of the 
native quarter to redress the balance 
of the New. 

Accordingly I got in touch with 
Shafig, the young teacher I knew 
best, to say that I’d like a word with 
him. He replied that I should be 
welcome, for it happened that he 
would like a word with me. 

I had a clerk of sorts to help me 
with providing wrapping-paper, even 
if I had no secretary (and I didn’t 
need an interpreter), but I had no 
driver laid on, nor a car with CD 
number-plates, like the P.R.O. I 
had to be a bit careful how I used 
taxis, too. I could have gone most 
of the way by bus to Bab esh Shargi 
from my office, which was a very 
hot and airless but quaintly attractive 
little room stuck like a swallow’s 
nest under the eaves of a tall old 
house, but I reckoned to do the 
thing in style for once, and took an 
arabana, a horse-drawn cab. The 
horse had a blue bead on its forehead 
to ward off the evil eye, a very 
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necessary precaution, for the driver 
was given to demanding extortionate 
fares. I got rather the better of the 
argument for once, and marched 
the last few yards in triumph to 
Shafiq’s house. 

He was waiting for me in the 
sirdab, the cellar which is a feature 
of many Baghdad dwellings, the 
theory being that it is cooler under- 
ground. There was a deputation 


lining the benches along the walls. — 


Prominent among them I spotted 
the Mullah, and even more promi- 
nently the Sheikh of a sub-clan of 


the Ruwallah federation of desert | 


Bedawin, who lived in Baghdad in 
style on the tribute extorted from 
his tribe. He wore four turns of 
camel-hair rope round his head- 
cloth, to which he was not entitled, 
not being an Emir. 


While we exchanged greetings— : 


“Welcome, a hundred welcomes. 
You have honoured us.” “ The 
honour is mine,” and the rest of 
them—lI saw the local boss. Unlike 
the Sheikh and the Mullah, the boss 
wore European-style clothes except 
for the sidara, the black Iraqi national 
headgear, resembling a gravy-boat, 
or the two-pointed cap which used 
to be inflicted on British soldiers 
and airmen before the coming of the 
beret. The local boss settled back 
against the cushion on his bench, 
hitching his jacket in a gesture I 
recognised. At one time I used the 
gesture myself, as people must who, 
on a friendly visit, slip the pistol- 
holster on their belt out of sight into 


_ the small of their back. 


Noticing the boss’s interest in 
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me, Shafiq whispered, “He and 
Nuri Said are like that,” and put 
his index fingers side by side. Nuri, 
for so long the most eminent politician 
in Iraq, had a number of years left 


before the enraged mob got him and 


tore him to pieces after killing the 
young King Feisal. 

We observed the formalities for 
a time, we drank sherbet, we circled 
the subject of our forgathering, until 


at last I got a chance of approaching 


the main topic. 

I expressed pleasure at the forth- 
coming haflé (an entertainment, a 
party) especially as it was to be held 
among these friends and in this 
particular district of Baghdad. I 


_ explained again that it was an 
_ individual’s way of showing friend- 


ship in the traditional manner by 
extending hospitality, and that, as 


he happened to be an officer, he 


would like to bring along a few 
colleagues, but it was not to be an 
official, far less a military occasion. 
Here Shafiq said they fully under- 
stood that ; for they had just learned 
of a new guest or two who were 
coming, civilians all of them, repre- 
sentatives of the British Council. 
The boss was watching me closely, 
so I managed to disguise my fury. 
That P.R.O. was a smooth operator, 
all right. Handle G.H.Q., would 
he! He was too clever by half. 


He’d come to a bad end—I hoped. 
Shafiq was continuing. “ We are 
honoured that our friends the 
British grunt from the local 
boss—‘‘ will come to meet us, but it 
is a shame that they should give 
themselves the trouble. It is we who 
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should go to meet them. Yet since 
arrangements have started, all we 
can do is to see that they are worthily 
received. For this reason I wish to 
propose that among those present on 


- our side of the table shall be the Sheikh 


Muaffag ibn Ali ibn Husseinibn. .. .” 

I nearly grunted. I forced myself 
to say “‘ Splendid,” or words to that 
effect. I could just imagine the 
presence of the Sheikh, with a 
henchman for every ibn, including 
his dark-skinned coffee-bearer, his 
bodyguard (armed, all of them) and 
a hungry retinue. 

This was what came of the P.R.O.’s 
meddling, blast him. A sack of 
rice ! Poor Leominster. 

All I could do now was to bring 
up the matter of seating. This 
involved precedence, of course, and 
once the places were assigned it 
would be impossible for the P.R.O. 
or anybody else to alter the arrange- 
ments. I think the others in the 


_sirdab appreciated my finesse. They 


were running out of honours candi- 
dates. At least I had stopped them 
from being out-gunned. 

I may say that my piece on 
artificial insemination of livestock 
was couched in very powerful terms 
when I wrote it that evening. They 
commented on my eloquence at the 
Embassy. “ You really went to 
town on that, didn’t you ?” said a 
Secretary. “I'd no idea you felt so 
strongly about it,” said a Consular 
official. ‘“ Nothing like letting a 
man have his head when he’s the 
man for the job,” said somebody 
very high up. “‘ Leave it to Kemp,” 
said the P.R.O. 
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So many people said such a lot of 
things at the time that I nearly 
forgot about Leominster. He hadn’t 
forgotten me, though. He rang up 
twice to learn how things were going. 
“I’m really terribly sorry to trouble 
you,” he said. “‘I know you must have 
other things to think about. Every- 
thing ’s going well as regards Bab esh 
Shargi, though, isn’t it, I hope ?” 

Swimmingly,” I said. “ You'll 
be surprised.” | 

“‘ Wizard,” he said, the only time 
he used R.A.F. jargon to me. 

The day for Leominster’s party 
was quite near. For some time I 
had heard nothing from the P.R.O. 
about it, and optimistically I regarded 
no news as good news. I spared a 
thought for the speeches that had to 
be made on these occasions. Shafiq 
was the man to open the proceedings. 
He could welcome the guests and 
explain the situation, in part: to 
wit, Arab and Briton sharing bread 
and salt (and a sack of rice) together 
to demonstrate undying brotherhood. 
And then some grace-notes as re- 
quired. I would teach Leominster 
a few phrases of Arabic so that he 


could stand up and be identified and 


be sure to get the credit. Nobody 
else, unless the Mullah insisted on 
cementing our friendship in a mini- 
mum of stock phrases. No P.R.O., 


no Brigadier, no British Council, no 


local boss, no Sheikh. Just the 
principals. 

As the day was getting so near I 
felt I’'d better see about that rice. 
Shafiq had said he would get it, 
no doubt through a minion of the 
local boss. 


pistol-holster on my belt in the} 
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But Shafiq, I found, hadn’t got 
it and wasn’t going to. Shafiq didn’t 3 
explain; he had no need to; the T 
P.R.O. did it for him. The P.R.O. 
was an expert at doing for people. = 
Whirr and creak of the ceiling-fan, ms 
cigarette-box open on the desk, the ane 
P.R.O. regarding his lighter. Or 
“Ten dinars we allowed, didn’t ian 
we?” He lit the cigarette. ‘“ Not 
going to be enough, you know, old * nee 
boy. No, don’t interrupt. The rice 
isn’t going to be enough either, not ee 
for a do like this. We've got to Fort 
make a good impression in that ue 
Bab of yours. I know you agree a 
with me there. The Embassy agrees, is 
I might say, and G.H.Q.——” shins 
. * And the British Council ? ” I put | panes 
sack 
“Of course,” said the P.R.O. | going 
“No question about it. So what's 7 
the next step? Let me tell you,” | Sheik 
he said quickly. “In one word— esana 
N.A.A.F.I. Best if they take over ene 
the catering. Cheaper, more efficient, psn 
more—what’s the matter, old boy ?” | toe 
I couldn’t speak. I opened my "pay is 
mouth but I couldn’t get a word out. | | tet 
I never knew I had so much bile | Shafi 
in me. | thin 
“Then that’s settled,” said the To 
P.R.O. “ Pil let you put Leominster all the 
wise. Oh, and those wallahs of differe 
yours in where-is-it, the place we're | 5. fo 
going to—just let them know what in 
we've agreed to, too. Sorry I can't} £0 
hang on any longer, I’m late as it is. | | didn 
See you in Babish—wherever we're day, I 
going. Don’t forget to turn up, will the Ar: 
you ? So long.” hie 
If only I’d still been wearing 4) « No 


bd 

“ Wha 


small of my back, I swear I’d have 
done for him there and then. 

The local boss must have been a 
deeper devil than I’d thought, for 
neither did he do for the P.R.O. on 
the spot. He must have enjoyed 
hatching some nastier end for him. 
Or he may have been too busy 
working out how to get in with such 
a smooth operator as the P.R.O. 
To be ‘ like that’ with the P.R.O. 
as well as Nuri Said, and the boss 
would be even higher up the rim of 
Fortune’s wheel. Well, for a number 
of years, anyhow. | 


the notion of revolt in the desert 
when he learned he’d been passed 


| over in favour of N.A.A.F.I. The 


_ sack of rice which Shafiq had been 
| going to pay the local boss ten dinars 
for would have come from the 
| Sheikh’s fellahin, but the fellahin 
would not have been any nearer to 
ten dinars. 
And Shafiq was no more than 


| human, he too. A _ schoolmaster’s 


pay isn’t princely, or Sheikhly. The 

boss would have seen Shafiq right. 

Shafiq would have taken his wafer- 
thin cut on the deal. 

To Squadron-Leader Leominster 
all these rearrangements made no 
difference. N.A.A.F.I. would bill 
him for ten dinars. — 

It was Leominster who persuaded 
me to go to Bab esh Sharqi after all. 
I didn’t want to, I insisted, on the 
day. I was satisfied he could repeat 


chim. 
“No, do come,” Leominster said. 
“What does it matter, really, how 
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The Sheikh must have toyed with 


the Arabic phrases I’d been teaching 
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the arrangements are made? I’m 
awfully grateful to you for the work 
you’ve put in. It must be sickening 
for you, I know, to have other people 
muscling in, but after all, the whole 
idea was to provide a meal for these 
kids, and as long as they’re going to 
have one, well, that’s all that matters, 
if you see my point.” 

“TI do, but I don’t see it your 
way,” I grumbled. 

** Oh, it wouldn’t be right to go 
on with the business if you weren’t 
going to be there,” he said. 

At the start, to be honest, I’d not 
had much time for Leominster. If 
he thought he could salve his 
conscience by lashing out with a 
few quid which he could well afford, 
he’d another think coming. He’d 
wakened up pretty late to the 
realisation that there were poor men 
at his gate. The mere fact of his 
being alive and in his castle meant 
that there must be shoeshine boys 
and tied cottages on the family farms. 

And yet he had acknowledged the 
existence of the poor. He had made 
a gesture. He was big enough not 
to bear a grudge when other people 
cashed in on his generosity. Perhaps 
he would have the laugh on them in 
the end. 

So I went to Bab esh Sharqi on 
the day of the haflé. The quarter 
didn’t seem much changed. There 
were camels and donkeys and over- 
loaded porters lumbering through 
the lanes ; there were the turquoise- 
rippling-throated pigeons on the roof 
of the famous mosque. There were 
hot unfriendly glances at my taxi 
(chargeable for). There were beggars 
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outside the mosque, on the street 
corners, outside the school. 

The school had a balcony round 
three sides of its courtyard. On the 
balcony long tables had been set 
out for the guests. Down below, the 
courtyard was already packed with 
a noisy, tough-looking crowd. It 
wasn't easy to get through but I got 
up to the balcony eventually. The 
Mullah, the P.R.O., the boss, the 
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receive through the promptings of 
Allah. 

A growl of applause from the 
courtyard, then the P.R.O. replied. 
I heard something about anxiety of 
the British for Arab welfare, and 
how nice it was to be there that 
day. 

Silence, because the P.R.O. had 
spoken in English. Then an inter- 
preter interpreted, and there was a 


Brigadier, the Sheikh, the British growl. stan: 
a Council chaps had places of honour. Then the boss made a specch.| yg 
- Beyond the bodyguard, the retinue Wonderful voice he had; I could; Alla 
: and a bunch of local notables I could hear every word, worse luck, for he! pot 


used thousands. They boiled down 
to up with the Arabs and down with TI 
the Jews with the help of the British, poss 


just see Shafiq and his colleagues. 
Somebody asked what I wanted. 
I soon made that clear to him. As 


- I sat down, off to one side but in the _if Allah willed, and He would. | his 
7 shade, I looked again for the host, A growling roar of applause, or a the g 
Leominister. At last I found him. howl, rather. 
7 oa Off to one side, the worst side, in the While the Brigadier was orating frien 
; / full glare of the sun. The blinding I glanced across at Leominster. He than 
. light prevented him from seeing me. was still smiling, just. The food Ar 


oe He sweated, but he was smiling. was growing cold and soggy with! man 
AR I looked round for the guests of grease. Oh, there was rice, right | git ¢ 
: honour, the kids. ? enough, and lots of trimmings, from | seate 
ie Not one. a shoal of very coarse fish to a suckling | jacke 
% Not on the balcony, not in the camel or two and a flock of lambs. like | 
a courtyard. How the devil had N.A.A.F.I. pro- with 
7 I thrust back my chair, intending duced that little lot? It looked a  regar 
a to leave, but a neighbour touched _ if the boss had had a hand in the | ook 
= my arm courteously and, as he did _ catering, after all. I 
= so, somebody rapped on the table Jolly fine race, the Arabs, according | thou; 
for silence. The Mullah stood up to the Brigadier. Couldn’t wish for | yard. 
2 and began to speak. a finer body of men. Only t00/ was; 
He mumbled so much that most pleased to be with them today./ op t 
of his words were lost, though I Nothing like a war and a feed for} baske 
heard something about the friend- _—_ getting to know one another. finish 
ship of the British, and their Leominster was still smiling, I) tense 
generosity, and an exhortation to be thought. 
grateful for what we were about to It was after the interpretation and| that 
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the Sheikh’s précis of the speeches 
by the boss and the Brigadier, that 
Shafiq rose, and turned first in my 
direction with a friendly grin, then 
faced Leominster, 
smiling. Shafiq began, “ Friends ! 
It is an omen that Allah has brought 
us together, British and Arab, in a 
place of learning. Let us praise 
Him and let us profit by our meeting. 
Let us work for a better under- 
standing between our peoples. Let 
us never forget the compassion of 
Allah. Now let us thank the man, 
not of our race, but a true friend, 
through whom-——” 

That was as far as he got. The 
boss reared up from his seat, raised 
his wonderful voice and addressed 


_ the gathering. 


“We have had enough of words, 


friends! No more. Let us eat, 


thanks be to Allah !” 

Another growling roar. A hench- 
man ungently encouraged Shafiq to 
sit down. The boss was already 
seated, hitching at the back of his 
jacket. On the balcony, forty feeding 
like one, or near enough. I toyed 
with my plate. Leominster, dis- 
regarded by his neighbours, was 
looking round. 

I followed his gaze, which, I 
thought, was directed at the court- 
yard. The dense press of men there 
was silent, agape, watching the feast 
on the balcony. There would be 


basketfuls to take up when we had 
finished. The crowd was waiting 
tensely for our departure. — 

It was not, however, at the crowd 
_ that Leominster was staring. He 


who stopped 
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had seen, as I did now, the guests 
of honour. Yes, at last they had 
arrived. 

The wall of the courtyard was 
pierced at street level by a row of 
windows. As protection against the 
blaze of summer, the windows were 
fitted with great wooden shutters, 
which bore pious inscriptions from 
the Koran. The shutters were now 
hospitably open. In addition, the 
windows were fitted with solid iron 
bars. To the outside of these bars 
clung the guests of honour, the 
guttersnipes, the urchins, the shoe- 
shine boys of Bab esh Shargi. They 
too were silent. They too were agape. 
Through the bars they stretched 
skinny arms. The turbulent, hungry 
men in the courtyard struck at the 
boys through the bars, but if one 
fell back another instantly took his 
place. 

When Leominster saw the boys 
his face lit up. He smiled again. 
He motioned to them with his arm, 
pointing to the door, inviting them in. 

The door was shut fast. Bolts, the 
length and nearly the thickness of a 
man’s arm, secured it against Leo- 
minster’s guests, and guarding it 
were some of the boss’s toughs. 

Leominster’s smile faded, his arm 
drooped. 

High up at one of the windows 
a boy defied the efforts of the men in 
the courtyard to dislodge him. He 
was very, very small, very skinny. 
His face was a mask of impotent fury. 
He screamed some shrill curses and 
stuck out his tongue at the men 
eating on the balcony. 
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HIGH ADVENTURE 


BY WON TOLLA 


“VERY well, then. We'll fly her 
home.” 

The conference in my flat in the 
Calle Cadiz, Mexico City, broke up, 
and I poured Rupert and myself a 
drink. We needed one; for the 
decision to fly the little De Haviland 
Dove, XRAY UNIFORM, back to London 
now that she had come to the end of 
her usefulness in Mexico, had taken 
a lot of hard thinking and careful 
planning, and there were many nasty 
facts still to be faced. 


Chief of these was that she lacked 


the necessary wardrobe of a well- 
dressed, cold-weather aeroplane and 
we dreaded the appalling icing 
conditions that she would meet 
around the Arctic Circle, to which 
she was unaccustomed. Then again, 
although she was quite prepared to 
go anywhere where airfields were 
decently spaced, her fuel capacity 
represented only seven hours’ flying- 
time, which left little to spare, 
considering the vast areas to be 
covered that had no landing-grounds 
at all. 

How we longed for the good old 
days when the key airfield of Bluie 
West One at the southern tip of 
Greenland was still in operation ! 
Then it was a simple matter to hop 
from Goose to Bluie, and thence to 
Keflavik and Prestwick, without ven- 


turing north of latitude 67 degrees. 
But now that Bluie was abandoned 
it meant going north to Frobisher 
on Baffin Island, over the Arctic 
Circle to Sonderstronde, and on 
across the Greenland ice-cap to 
Iceland. And that, whichever way 
you looked at it, was quite a trip. 

However, there it was. After 
much cogitation concerning known 
facts and unknown possibilities, the 
decision was made, suitcases packed, 
flight-plan filed, and at dawn on 
Sunday, 13th July 1958, xray 
UNIFORM was pushed from her com- 
fortable hangar at Mexico City 
Airport and was soon climbing into 
a cool, clean sky. 

There were four of us altogether. 


Rupert, the first pilot, and myself. 
as second pilot occupied the rather | 


cramped cockpit, while my wife, and — 
a lady friend who wanted to get | 


home quickly and bravely elected 
to fly with us, took root in the more 
spacious cabin. The only thing that 
damped our ardour was the attitude 
of the faithful friends who saw us 
off. They made little or no attempt 
to hide the belief that our hope of 
survival was practically non-existent, 
and that they were saying a last 
farewell. 

It was a perfect morning. The 
sun was rising behind vast mountain 
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ranges and lighting up endless banks 
of fleecy clouds. Dark-blue chasms 
and craggy, rose-tipped peaks slipped 
away below, and soon the fertile 
valleys and plateaus flattened into 
lush green jungle as we approached 
the Gulf coast. 

_ The first landing was made at 
Matamoros on the Mexican border. 
Customs formalities and an excellent 
breakfast were soon disposed of, and 
then we were off again on a ridiculous 
flight of six and a half minutes to 
Brownsville, in order to go through 
American customs and immigration. 

Here Dove received a deadly 
insult. 

“Your destination?” queried a 
customs official. 

** London,” we chorused, proudly. 

** London, Ontario ? ” 

“No. London, England,” I 
replied, with as much assurance as 
I could muster. 

“What! In THAT?” 

We took off again hurriedly, but 
the incident hardened our resolve. 
We would get to Croydon or bust. 

In order not to get mixed up in 
the stream of south-westerly traffic 
that was flying just above the vast 
blanket of cloud, we had to keep 
below it. The result was a series 
of fearful lurches and bumps that 
soon had the girls turning green. 
The situation was not improved by 
frequent and peremptory demands 


from the pilots for refreshment. | 


Then the radio began to give trouble, 
and it was decided to land at Mobile, 
Alabama, instead of Atlanta, Georgia. 
A conversational interlude over the 
radio ensued between the first pilot 


and Mobile control, during which a 
courtly, southern voice kept welcom- 
ing the wanderers instead of giving 
Clear landing-orders. Finally Rupert 
lost patience and, putting Dove’s 
nose down, landed in a rush, and 
two rather shattered girls tottered 
onto the tarmac. 

After seeing her fuelled and bedded 
down for the night, we were carried 
off to a palatial motel, where we 
luxuriated in. hot baths and then 
surged forth in search of much- 
needed alcoholic refreshment. To 
our undisguised horror we were in- 
formed that no alcohol was served 
on Sundays in the State of Alabama. 
The charm of both the place and 
the soft, southern voices tended to 
die a swift and sudden death. 

Shortly after 5 A.M. the following 
morning we were breakfasting in a 
roadside café that advertised foot- 
long hot-dogs and three-foot-long 
water-melons, if we so desired. We 
didn’t, but when the proprietor 
handed my wife a paper with the 
remark, “‘ Would you like to see 
tomorrow’s newspaper?” she took 
it without question. It seemed 
quite natural in this amazing State. 

At 6.30 A.M. we were airborne and 
heading north-east for New York. 
To make La Guardia in one jump 
was stretching Dove’s capabilities, 
but with the following wind it 
seemed feasible. After all, as we 
kept on assuring ourselves, there 
were stacks of alternative airfields. 

On a lovely pink-and-golden 
morning we flew over Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and 
Virginia: on and on, hour after 
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hour, over this huge and wonderful 
land ; sometimes coming down low, 
when no one was looking, to show 


casually. ‘‘ I had a sort of hunch it 
was where it turned out to be.”’ 

I said nothing. Having been 
trained in the exact sciences of both 


off Dove’s graceful lines to the 


remoter citizens of God’s Own air and water navigation I had a ane 


traffic area in the world, both the 
V.H.F. and H.F. sets packed up. 

Rupert, who was flying the machine 
at the time, made a quick decision. 
Since nobody was answering our 
frantic ‘ Mayday ’ signals he decided 
to avoid La Guardia for the present 
and trust to witchcraft and his 
memory of a little airport called 
Linden, in New Jersey; the very 
airport, in fact, at which he had 
collected Dove five years before. 
Just as the needle of the fuel-gauge 
was flickering to zero, the large 
gasoline tanks that marked the air- 
field loomed out of the mists below. 
Dropping the undercarriage and 
banging on full flap he stood a 
startled Dove on her head in a steep 
left-hand turn and plunged thankfully 
for the rain-soaked runway without 
so much as ‘ by your leave.’ 

** How the devil did you find the 
place ? ” I asked him later. 

“Don’t ask me,” he replied, 


- Country. But this light-hearted natural antipathy to all forms of Tul 
- insouciance had to be paid for. hunches, especially at two thousand she 
2 After crossing the Delaware River, _ feet in a thick mist with empty tanks. an 
: | whose enormous width astonished | How wrong I was! Not many days ret 
7 the girls, the weather began to close _later it was only another of Rupert’s | 4¢4 
. in, shutting out the view of the hunches that saved us from a nasty a 
a spacious farms and homesteads of death on the bleak, blizzard-swept for 
. Pennsylvania. In a few minutes shore of the Labrador Peninsula. sta 
: we were flying in a blanket of mist But of that I was, at this moment, few 
with visibility nil and, according to _—- mercifully ignorant. bel 
: . the fuel-gauge, twenty flying minutes Next morning we were at La for 
- left. At this moment, just as Dove Guardia and Dove went into the 

FE was approaching the busiest air- | workshops for a complete toning-up 


treatment prior to her tricky assign- 
ment over the Arctic Circle. 

It is best that the frustrations of 
the next six days should be glossed 
over: hours spent sitting on the 
tarmac watching the Shell tankers 
bringing the 28,000 gallons of fuel 
that the Vickers Viscounts require 
every other day ; hours spent slouch- 
ing about the motel coffee-bar eating 
doughnuts and hot-dogs, and uneasy 
nights listening to the unending roar 
and whistle of the engines as aircraft 
landed and took off without cessation. 
All these, spiced with various depress- 
ing bulletins from the radio shop, 
did nothing to improve morale. 

But at last the news came that the 
radio was repaired and fixed. There 
was a flurry of excitement as suitcases 
were packed and bills paid, then we 
climbed aboard and I taxied Dove 
on to the crowded airport and sat, 
tuning up her engines, while vast 
Constellations and Viscounts hurtled 
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past us in a continuous stream. Then 
our turn came and we were airborne. 

It really was surprising. Dove 
had looked so nice on the ground 
and had passed all her checks and 
run-ups with distinction, yet here 
she was, barely making height, with 
an undercarriage that refused to 
retract and both radios completely 
deaf and dumb. We skimmed over 
a monstrous factory chimney and 
for a horrifying second both girls 
stared straight down its shaft, a 
few feet—or so it seemed to them— 
below the cabin. There was nothing 
for it and so I brought her round 
in a tight turn and landed again, 
both girls madly fastening their 
safety-belts in the firm conviction 
that the wheels would collapse on 
touchdown. But all was well, and 
in no time at all we were back in 
Butlers Aviation hangar with Dove 
up on the jacks almost before her 
engines had stopped. 

After a very trying day answering 
stupid questions such as “ Haven’t 
you gone yet?” the faults were 
rectified, and by 5 P.M. we were in 
the air. Although she had demon- 
strated six times that she could fold 
her wheels perfectly well, Dove now 
changed her mind again. However, 
Rupert, with the aid of a lead-pencil 


stuck into the emergency retraction- 


gear, did the trick and the wheels 
came up with a reassuring crash. 

It was a calm, easy flight to 
Burlington, in Vermont, near the 
U.S.-Canadian border ; a flight that 
within a few hours we were to look 
back upon with nostalgic memories. 
The V.H.F. was working perfectly 


R 


and I chatted happily with Burlington 
tower as we came in low over Lake 
Champlain and the lovely green 
fields and hills dotted with white 
clapboard farm houses, to a smooth 
landing in the evening stillness. But 
the peace of the evening was not 
reflected in the minds of Rupert 
and myself, for—although we had 
said nothing about it to the ladies— 
it had become very obvious towards 
the last stages of the flight that our 
magnetic compass was a lying jade. 
And so, while the girls went off to 
book rooms at the charming motel 
nearby, we trundled Dove round to 
the compass base to find out what 
the matter was. The answer was 
catastrophic. The compass was com- 
pletely unserviceable, and it was, of | 
course, impossible to proceed without 
one. 

Then the U.S. Army Air Force 
took over. The Middle East flap 
was then at its height, and every 
hydrogen bomb was ready to go off 
at anyone’s whim, yet the soldiers 
showed the deepest concern for our 
plight and solved the problem with 
a simplicity that was perfection. 
They merely removed a compass 
from one of the parked aircraft and 
switched it with Dove’s, remarking 
as they did so that the other aircraft 
*ain’t got nothing to do today.” 
What it had to do tomorrow was a 
question both Rupert and I refrained 
from asking. 

We were up at dawn next morning, 
and two hours later were sailing 
over massive clouds at 8000 feet en 
route for Goose Bay. The flight was 


perfect. There was a good view of 
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Quebec and the widening expanse of 
the St Lawrence River, which gave 
me some excellent navigational pin- 
points. After five and a half hours 
of ideal conditions Rupert put her 
nose down, dived through a cloud- 
bank, and there below us was the 
monstrous airport of Goose Bay. 
Goose is a colossal American and 


Canadian airbase on the rugged — 


coast of Labrador. Except for a 
village six miles away called Happy 
Valley, there is no other human 
habitation for hundreds of miles: 
nothing to be seen but flat wastes 
of thin pine-trees and rocky outcrops, 
the only colour being masses of 
violet willow-herb that covered every 
inch of space between the runways. 

It did not take us long to refuel 
and clear Canadian customs, and 
then, having heard that the weather, 
although bad at Goose, was ‘ fine 
and dandy’ at Frobisher, we were 
off again and almost immediately 
enveloped in thick white cloud. 

The next six hours were about the 
most frightening I have ever experi- 
enced. Everything went wrong. 
The flight plan from Goose to 
Frobisher scheduled seven hours, 
but that included one hour for errors 
and omissions, and necessitated 
reasonable behaviour from both 
weather and aeroplane. Neither, 
alas, was forthcoming. 

For an hour we flew in white 
murk so thick that Dove’s wing-tips 
could scarcely be seen. There came 
a@ momentary gap in the clouds and 
we had a fleeting, and far from 


reassuring glimpse of a bitter grey 


expanse of water dotted with icebergs. 


Even that respite lasted only a few 


_ seconds and then we plunged head- 


long into a snowstorm and watched 
the white flakes whipping past in 
horizontal lines, and ice forming on 
the cockpit windscreen. It was like 
a nightmare. Only a few days ago 
we had sweated on the sunbaked 
airstrip of Matamoros, and now we 
were surrounded by this icy hell, 
heading north, blind, for the Arctic 
Circle. 

We flew on for another hour and 
then, very thankfully, picked up the 
Hopedale beacon on the Labrador 
coast. It was far too thick for us 
to see anything, but that, probably, 
was no bad thing. It is an un- 
pleasant region. Our next fix was 
Saglek Beacon, on the northernmost 
tip of Labrador. It was imperative 


that we home on it to check our 


course, and we also relied on it to 
give us the actual weather at 
Frobisher. 

These radio beacons in the far 
north are each staffed by two lonely 
men who are relieved once a year, 
by air. There is no other way to 
reach them. Heaven knows what 
happened to the men at Saglek that 
evening, but certain it is that we got 
no reply to our signals. More than 
three hours had passed since we left 
Goose and time was running out. 
It was getting dark and there was 
nothing to be seen except the frozen 
sleet smacking hard against the 
windows. Then the weather cleared 
momentarily to reveal a gaunt wilder- 
ness of snow and ice and a sheer 
rock-face, streaked with snow, un- 
pleasantly close; a terrifying sight 
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that drove both girls incontinently 
to the ‘ medicine bottle’ ! 

For some minutes we circled where 
we thought the Saglek hut ought to 
be, calling and calling; but there 
was no reply and, once again we were 
swaddled in cloud. Thus it was 
that, dumb, deaf and blind, above 
that grim frozen waste where no sort 
of landing-ground existed, Dove 
reached the point of no return. 

It was at this moment of extreme 
peril that Rupert had his second 
hunch. Still on instruments in 
cloud, he swung the little aeroplane 
through 180 degrees and set about 
finding Hopedale again—convinced, 
as he told me later, that the terror 
of turning back into Goose’s weather, 
known to be deteriorating, was less 


_ than the uncertainty of going on into 


the unknown. 

Dove chose this moment to go all 
temperamental. The outside tem- 
perature-gauge went off the clock 
and stopped; the nose-positioned 
aerial for the V.H.F.—a thin rod like 


_ a car’s—was so loaded with ice that 
_ it was whipping and vibrating like a 
nightmare tuning-fork, and threat- 


ened to snap at any moment; the 


starboard airspeed indicator gave up 


the ghost and sank wearily to zero, 
and the two altimeters began to dis- 
agree violently, leaping insanely up 
and down in two-hundred-foot jerks. 

But merely turning back was not 
the full extent of Rupert’s hunch. 
He now drove Dove out to sea, 
right off course but where the 
weather was not quite so appalling, 
and then, after a period of time that 
must have put years on his life, 


turned shorewards when he judged 
—or ‘ hunched ’—he was level with 
Hopedale Beacon. The radio com- 
pass flickered feebly on to the 
Hopedale frequency, there were a 
few moments of agonising silence, 
and then, to my astonishment and 
Rupert’s unutterable relief, a voice 
came out of the fog answering our 


calls. Considering the state of our - 


instruments, that piece of navigation 
was little short of miraculous, and 
although I have talked about hunches, 
yet I can’t help feeling that a friendly 
gremlin, or more likely a Divine 
Hand, was guiding our path that 
bitter evening. 

Since by this time we in the 
cockpit had reached the stage of not 
believing anything any more, we 
persuaded the unseen hermit far 
below to leave his hut to listen for 
our engines. He reported that he 
did indeed hear aircraft engines 
slightly to the north and he supposed 
—and we hoped—that they were 
ours. 

We were not yet out of the wood. 
Goose was still over two hours’ 
flying away, and we had only the 
haziest ideas about contrary winds 
or the amount of drift to allow for. 
But, hoping our luck would stand, 


we set course and ploughed on 


through the black, pathless night, 
watching the fuel-gauge indicator 
sink lower and lower. 

Suddenly, startlingly, the voice of 
Goose control came crackling through, 
There was, the voice announced, a 
cloud base of three hundred feet and 
visibility was eight hundred yards, 
but he would talk us down for a 
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ground-controlled approach. What 
would have happened if our V.H.F. 
aerial had snapped didn’t bear 
thinking about ! 

For a long time there had been 
a deathly silence in the cabin, because 
the anxiety that we in the cockpit 
had tried very hard to hide had, 
nevertheless, seeped through in waves 
of discomfort. Now we turned on 
the loud-speaker so that the ladies 
could share in the excitement. As 
one of them said afterwards, “‘ That 
man’s voice was sheer heaven.” _ 

“You are doing very well and 
are now at five hundred feet two 
miles from touch-down—a little to 


your left, please—that’s very nice— 


now down a hundred feet and hold 
your present course—now release 
your landing-gear—all right »—good, 
very good indeed—you have a little 
too much altitude. I suggest you 
make another circuit. . . .” 

But we had broken through the 
endless miles of snow and ice and 
cloud, and there, a hundred feet 


below us, stretched the lovely blue 


lights of the runway. We were at 
least half-way down the landing-strip 
and rather to the left of it, but 
nothing was going to make Rupert 
take her up again into that nauseous 
murk. “Another circuit?” he 
bawled. ‘Not on your Nellie!” 
and repeating his Linden performance 
he stood Dove on her head in a tight 
turn and came splashing to a halt 
well before the red lights. 

There was eight minutes’ flying- 
time left. 

It took two days to fix the radio, 
blow all the accumulated snow and 


rain-water out of Dove’s innards, 
and generally tidy her up for her 
next attempt. On the first morning 
I met up with a man called Rex, 
who made runs with every kind of 
cargo up and down this harrowing 
coast. He knew the district back- 
wards, and casually remarked that 
most of the mountain heights were 
marked on the maps about two 
thousand feet lower than they really 
were, and that it was just as well to 
bear that in mind. He also told a 
good story about a friend of his who 
was cruising along happily one night, 
half asleep, when he realised that his 
propellers were grinding sluggishly. 
** Hell,” he said to himself, “‘ they’re 
icing up.” So they were, in a 
manner of speaking; for the next 
moment he slid to a peaceful halt in 


deep snow on the flat top of a | 


mountain ! 


That night Rex took us to the | 


American Officers’ Mess bar, an 
extraordinary place to find in the 
wilds of Labrador. The walls were 
papered with scenes depicting Old 
Williamsburg and lusciously draped 
with satin curtains. Various deno- 
minations of the Air Corps were also 
lusciously draped over the mahogany 
bar. Rex was desolated to find that 
it was not a two-in-one night, when 
you get two drinks for every one 
ordered, all paid for out of the profit 
on the fruit-machines. 

Late on the second night every- 
thing was in order, and at I0 A.M. 
the next morning we were flying up 
the Labrador coast in perfect con- 
ditions. I radioed friendly greetings 
to our old friend Hopedale beacon 
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and was not at all surprised that there 
was still not a cheep out of Saglek. 
What a country that is! An 
endless waste of jagged mountains, 
glaciers and ice. No trees, no 


grass, no shrub. Nothing. Not 


even a sea-bird to break the unending 
monotony and silence, and the sea 
dotted with sharp, glittering icebergs. 

However, there’s always an end, 
and at exactly the estimated time we 
passed over Resolution Island and 
flew across a narrow strip of sea to 
the entrance to Frobisher Bay, at 
the northern end of which lies the 
airport. As I looked about me I felt 
more than ever thankful that Rupert 
had decided to turn back in the 


_ snowstorm three nights before ; for 


we were flying between steep rock 
precipices that plunged vertically 


_ into a sea jammed with pack-ice and, 
_ with visibility nil, we would not have 


had a chance of survival. 

Frobisher was desolation itself. 
A few tin shacks, a wooden hangar 
and control tower, the remnants of 
crashed aircraft dotted around an 
inadequate runway, and a cold that 
clawed at the vitals. So, not liking 
Baffin Island one little bit, we 


hurried on the refuelling and an 
hour later were off again, first over | 


a wide bay containing enormous ice- 
bergs of fantastic shapes, then a waste 
of glaciers sweeping down the 
mountains, shaping them as they 
went. Finally we passed over Cape 
Dyer and headed north-east across 
the Davis Strait and the Arctic 
Circle for Sonderstronde on the west 
coast of Greenland. 

At 8 P.M. we made our landfall 
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over the Holsteinburg beacon and 
swung to starboard up an enormous 
fjord. 

That part of Greenland was quite 
wonderful. Its very light was differ- 
ent from any other any of us had 
seen, shining through the scattered 
clouds direct from its Maker. The 
water in the fjord was a milky green 
and had its own light deep, deep 
down. The mist lying in far fjords 
was golden and rose-coloured, and 
also had this strange quality of 
having its own light. As the sun 
sank, its rays were caught and 
imprisoned in fjord after fjord as 
far as the eye could see, until the 
whole land was glittering with be- 
jewelled waters that seemed to stretch 
into eternity. 

After a short flight up a dried-up 
glacier we touched down on the 
Sonderstronde runway. A bevy of 
handsome Danes escorted us to a 
sophisticated little hotel where we 
were given some wonderful drinks 
served by giant, blonde waitresses, 
followed by delicious Smorrebrode. 
And so to bed in antiseptic little 
bunks in antiseptic little rooms 


. where we slept as well as possible 


through a night that was only 
faintly dusk at I A.M. and staring 
daylight by 3 A.M. It is sad to have 
to relate that our comfort and joy 
were profoundly lessened by the fact 
that poor Dove, who hadn’t, so to 
speak, put a foot wrong all day, was 
charged seven hundred and fifty 
U.S. dollars for her bed and break- 
fast. But then, it must cost a good 
deal to keep an airfield open in that 
region. 
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7 We were up at 5 A.M. ready for fully free from anxiety, Rupert | C 
. the stern challenge of the Greenland brought her down crab-wise in a | Plo 
a icecap and Denmark Strait, and I _twenty-five-knot cross-wind and tip- , onl. 
3 took the very necessary precaution ped her nose-wheel gently on to the Mo 
= of filing a most meticulous flight-plan Keflavik runway with the poise of | Pla 
_ so that there might be no excuses _ perfection and assurance. witl 
7 from the rescuers if Dove became We had hoped to get away imme- ; ‘™* 
a temperamental on this particular leg. diately after refuelling and so make me 
7 We took off at 8 A.M. and by 10.30 _— Prestwick that night, and were not - 


A.M. the centre of this ageless, 
mysterious land lay below us. A 
plain of ice without end, squeezed 
into tight ridges like a ploughed 
field, with here and there a deeper 
crack glowing dark, brilliant blue, 
and lakes of melted ice glittering like 
aquamarines in the sunlight. 

As we came out over the east face 


very amused to be told that, owing 
to some technical hitch, we were 
grounded for the night and also that, 
despite my detailed flight-plan— 
and the seven hundred and fifty 
dollars—the Sonderstronde control 
had omitted to inform Keflavik of 
our impending arrival, and conse- 
quently the immediate help we would 


7 we could see the glaciers pouring have anticipated had anything gone 

‘their vast frozen masses in suspended amiss over the icecap would not | ON® 

2 motion into the fjords, where they have been forthcoming. However, — 

PS turned into pack-ice or icebergs a the fact that foul weather was | MUNI 

_ hundred feet high. The friction of reported at Prestwick, and also that eo 


I had great success on the fruit- 
machines in the U.S. Airforce mess, | 424 
considerably mollified our annoyance. 

Airborne at 8 A.M., Dove set off 


their endless passage had carved the 
mountains into sharp, needle peaks 
and plunging black crevasses. 


For any pilot, in the air or on the 
sea, it is a matter of supreme bliss 
when, after long and laborious dead- 
reckoning, the expected landfall 
appears, not only where it ought to 
be, but at the right time as well. I 
was, therefore, modestly blissful when 
the particular glacier we were looking 
for turned up on the nose and we 
realised that the dreaded ice-cap lay 
behind us. Leap-frogging the coastal 
mountains, and chatting happily with 
Angmagssalik as we did so, we sailed 
out over a magnificent blue sea 
dotted with the whitest of icebergs 
and, after a wonderful flight, merci- 


on her last leg to Scotland and home. 
Half-way over we made contact with 
a Viscount who passed us news of 
filthy weather ahead; and sure | 
enough one hour out of Prestwick 
found us in thick cloud and driving 
sleet, with Dove bumping about so 
badly that the ladies had to fasten 
their safety-belts. Then Prestwick 
control came through and talked us 
down through pelting rain that 
necessitated the use of umbrellas as 
we raced for the shelter of the airport 
buildings and a good strong brew of 
tea. 
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Off again at 4.30 P.M, still 
ploughing through cloud and with 
only an occasional glimpse of the 
Motherland, notably Wigan of all 
places. The air was now seething 
with voices giving and receiving 
instructions, and presently we joined 
in the chorus. .. . 

CONTROL FROM XRAY 
BRAVO SIERRA UNIFORM UNIFORM DO 
YOU READ OVER.” 

“XRAY UNIFORM FROM LONDON 


CONTROL READING YOU STRENGTH 


FIVER PASS YOUR MESSAGE OVER.” 
*““TONDON CONTROL FROM XRAY 


’ UNIFORM OUR PRESENT POSITION FIVE 


MILES NORTH OF WATFORD HEIGHT 
SEVEN THOUSAND INDICATED AIRSPEED 
ONE FOUR ZERO ESTIMATING CROYDON 
ONE EIGHT ONE FIVE HOURS REQUEST 
PERMISSION DESCEND TO ONE FIVE 
HUNDRED AND PROCEED DIRECT IN 
CONTACT OVER.” 

We got the necessary permission 
and so came, at last, to London, 
under its canopy of grey skies. There 
were some quick impressions of the 
Thames, Tower Bridge and Battersea 
Power Station which the ladies picked 


out with squeals of excitement. 
Then Balham and Streatham flashed 
past, and, after we had taken a wide 
sweep over Epsom, Purley’s chalk-pit 
showed up in the right place. 

In pouring rain Dove shot out of 
the last cloud and, sweeping across 
Purley Way, squelched gratefully on 
to the sodden grass of Croydon air- 
field. The gloom of a miserable 
evening was enlightened by the 
warmth of the welcome and the 
flash-bulbs of the Press, as the four 
of us climbed down for the last time 
and were wafted into the bar to 
drink English beer, warm and 
ambrosial. Gallant little Dove was 
left to spend the night with others 
of her kind for the first time in 
sixteen days and nearly seven 
thousand miles. Both her engines 
had run without murmur or complaint 
for forty-five hours, but the true 
fineness of her character and the real 
depth of her unselfishness were only 
revealed later. When her engines 
were stripped for overhaul her white- 
coated attendants found four cracked 
cylinder-heads ! 
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PASTORALE 


BY JOHN MERCER 


Pastorale: ‘ One of the simple traditional open-air dramas still kept up among the 
Basques.’—Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary. 


COATED with a thick black rust, it 
twisted its way along the bed of the 
ravine, half-hidden by the creepers 
and fallen trees. After several hours 
of climbing, the main subject of our 
spasmodic discussions was whether 
the pipe contained water: it gave 
out a hollow unpromising sound 
when stumbled over, a frequent 
event—capriciously, the pipe criss- 
crossed our path and we, mounting 
into the sun, our rucksacks ensuring 
that we sank well into the morass 
of cool, rotten leaves which made 
up the spongy track, forgot to keep 
a watch for its changes of side. 
And never, as we toiled past it, 
did it manifest the least gurgle of 
encouragement. The steeply sided 
ravine collected the molten heat 
from the sun and, pouring it down- 


hill past us, impeded our passage 


like the current of a river; it was 
noon and we were moving south. 
The romanesque church of St 
Engrace, its spire framed against 
a disused pelota court, had been last 
seen some hours before; a bend in 
the ravine and it had been lost to 
view. We had been packing up the 


_tucksacks after an wumeasy night 


shared, in a hut on the edge of the 
pelota court itself, with two large 


pink pigs, when the local expert 
on Pyrenean topography put in 
an appearance. The following sum- 
marises the conversation : 

** Where are you aiming for?” 

** Frontier stone 262.” 

A faint smile from the Basque : 

**'You’ve not a hope of finding it 
alone. ...” Then, with a glance up 
at the sky, “ And there'll be fog up 
there ! ” 

To reassure him, Michael un- 
earthed our most valuable piece of 
paper ; it was a map drawn freehand 
on a postcard and it covered some 
thirty square kilometres, a rise of 
about five thousand five hundred 
feet, the main peaks—and three 
springs. 

“* Where’s that ?” asked the topog- 
raphist. 

I motioned at the steep cut in the 
pine-covered mountain in front of 
us. The Basque peevishly turned 
the postcard round; finally he left 
us, saying : 

“Well, you’re right so far—that 
ts the track to start along.”’ And he 
smiled, not unpleasantly, but sadly. 

Half an hour later, in the cool of 
the early morning, we passed his 
house. 

““ Good-bye,” we shouted; “ see 
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PASTORALE 
you in a few days.” One couldn’t 


go wrong. 


Make sure you take some water 


with you,” he replied. We waved 
the map. 

** We'll find a spring.” 

The flies buzzed in a perpetual 
irritation ; long thin wings, a yellow 
furriness and a powerful bite distin- 
guished them from others of the 
same order. Impossible to dis- 
courage, they hovered about the 
lips and throat, having to be brushed 
viciously away by a hand unwillingly 
disengaged from its rucksack strap ; 
pawing at the air, we advanced 
slowly up the ravine; it was, in 
local dialect, the Ravine of Arpludia. 
Somehow or other we had missed 
the first of the springs; and then 
there was the pipe . . . it had been 
with us for several hours; even 
if we found a spring, the chances 
were that the pipe took away all the 
water. 

A drink was made the excuse for 
a longer halt than usual. We sat 
on the pipe, the rucksacks began 
soaking up the moisture from the 
dead leaves on which they lay; 
improvidently, we drained the water- 
bottle. 

Michael gestured in surprise: a 
man had appeared above us, stepping 
blithely down the track, hampered 
only by the drinking-flask slung from 
his neck ; a wide floppy hat shielded 
his face. 

“ Good morning.” 

“ Good morning.” 

**Do you know of a spring any- 
where around here ? ” 

“Well ...at the top there’s 

R2 


§21 


water, but you won’t be able to get 
at it. Would you like some wine ? ” 

The bottle was passed round; 
our fevered hands—it was at least 
five hours since we had left St 
Engraéce—contrived to spill the wine ; 
with horrible embarrassment we 
watched its redness fading into the 
dried pine-needles at our feet... . 

After a few minutes’ conversation, 
we had gleaned that a hydro-electric 
scheme, on which he was employed, 
was developing a source at the head 
of the ravine, but that the source was 
inside a cave and the cave had a 
locked door. 

I have a key here” —tapping 
his pocket—“‘ but I shan’t be back for 
several days, I’m afraid.” 

Short of an attack on his person, 
an extreme course even discounting 
the gift of wine, we could do nothing ; 
he said good-bye, and thoughtfully 
we watched him disappear down the 
ravine. With reluctance, we took 
up the climb. 

“* Good heavens, we forgot to ask 
what was in the pipe! ” 

Michael, a yard or two ahead, 
replied with something unpleasant 
about hydro-electric schemes in 
general, then added : 

“If it’s got water inside, perhaps 
we could uncouple a section with 
one of those useless bits on the tin- 
opener....”’ We discussed this, 
and the penalties if caught, for some 
time: the heat was telling on us. 

** Surely,” I said, “‘ there must be 
some stagnant pools from which we 
could make tea... or perhaps a 
snow-filled cleft.”” The shade temper- 


- ature of at least eighty degrees made 
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this unlikely, but encouragement was 
needed . . . we had read all about 
boiling up a little snow as required— 
all the best expeditions did it—and 
expected no difficulty with that sort 
of thing. The conversation then 
turned to the pleasurable sense of 
solitude which one could experience 
in the Pyrenees; how little known 
were some areas—like the Bois de 
Leche through which we were climb- 
ing; and how we envied the shepherds 
who spent the summer on their high 
pastures. Carefully watching the 
ground for obstructions, we had been 
making steady progress when Michael 
suddenly halted: our embryo idyll 
had vanished and its place had been 
taken by a gravel pyramid, the apex 
slightly flattened. It lay across our 
path ; beyond it rose a wall of grey 
rock ; the sides of the ravine curved 
into the barrier, effectively ending 
the track. To the sound of a barking 
dog, we slipped and scrabbled our 
way up what we would have liked to 
be a natural talus slope, but which 
we had to admit must be, in fact, one 
hideous result of the developing 
hydro-electric scheme. We reached 
the small plateau that formed the 
summit. 

A few yards away, in the grey 
face of the cliff, was a small square 
door of darkish wood; the matted 
creepers had been neatly chopped 
in a circle round it. A cluster of 
faded orange tents, their guys held 
down by rocks, radiated in an arc 
facing the doorway. Our constant 
companion the pipe, lost for a minute 
or two while we climbed the ‘ talus,’ 
now reappeared mysteriously out of 


the ground: its end was open and 
quite empty. Two men, who had 
been sitting on it, were strolling 
towards us; there was no sign of a 
drink, so, on our best behaviour, we 
allowed etiquette to rule the day 
over instinct—which was prompting 
us to set to at once and batter down 
the door—and we greeted them 
cheerfully, if rather hoarsely. Then: 

“Can you,” I said, phrasing the 
question with extreme care, “ please 
tell us where we can find some water, 
since we want to make tea?” I 
immediately regretted, in the sur- 
roundings, the mention of tea; it 
sounded as though we were trying 
to be humorous. The shorter of the 
two, a smile on his raspberry-tinted 
face, replied : 

There’s water inside the moun- 
tain, if you can get the door open.” 
Hanging from his neck was an 
enormous camera, plus gadgets; as 
he spoke, he kept easing the leather 
strap which sat snugly in its own 
groove in the thick flesh below his 
chin. 

“You’re not members of Quef- 
falec’s party, then ?”’ said the other. 

** No—I was going to ask you that 
too.” 

The two Frenchmen looked deeply 
disappointed. The four of us sat 
down near the cave door, a few feet 
from the closed tents, to sort out 
just what we were doing there. 

Frontier stone 262, a square of 
hewn rock on a bank of wiry grass, 


lies a few feet from the doline which ) 


gives access to a pot-hole called the 
Pierre St Martin; and, although 
this is not an account of daring 
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exploits underground, a passing 
knowledge of the facts relating to 
the pot-hole is needed as a frame 
in which to picture the events of 
our day’s climbing. It was first 


discovered about ten years ago by | 


a speleologist who, while sitting on 
the edge of the doline in which lies 
the narrow entrance shaft, noticed 
a crow emerge from the then imper- 
ceptible hole—and clambered down 
to peer into the bird’s shelter. 
Subsequent explorations reached a 
depth of over two thousand feet; 
during one of these a man was 
killed in the course of the several 
hours’ ascent of the last gigantic 
chimney—an ascent by winch, in a 
parachute harness. The main dis- 
covery of practical interest, in the 
depths of the Pierre St Martin, was 
a river; its unassailable point of 
disappearance marked the limit 
reached by the explorations. 

The hydro-electric commission had 
set out to harness the flow of water 
and had begun a tunnel, far away 
from frontier stone 262, at the point 
estimated as most suitable for linking 
up with some part of the lower, 
unexplored course of the river. A 
team of pot-holers, led by a man 
named Queffalec, had been called 
in to assist the work by exploring 
each new corridor and chimney 
revealed by the tunnelling—with a 
view to finding the shortest route to 
the missing river. 3 
-“* Didn’t you see today’s paper ? ” 
asked the leader of our new acquain- 
tances. “‘ They’ve found the river at 
last — Queffalec reached it yester- 
day . . . we’re from the ‘ Sud-Est 
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de Pau’ and we’ve climbed all this 
way,” the fat one grunted a dis- 
approving chorus, “to interview 
them—and they’re inside.” 

“And we’ve got to get back to 
Pau as soon as possible!” put in 
his companion, looking sadly at the 
vacant tents and the watchdog. 

They contemplated us apathetic- 
ally as we went over to the door in 
the rock; it could be inched open 
and we realised that it was only held 
shut by a powerful current of air— 
the lock was not in use, there being 
men inside . .. our dreams of 
water revived. We returned to the 
rucksacks and began sorting out a 
few necessary pieces of gear. The 
newspapermen looked on with more 
interest ; we had a fair collection of 
tackle with us. The aim of our own, 
personal, two-man expedition was 
to make descents of some of the 
pot-holes in the neighbourhood of 
the Pierre St Martin—but not, 
needless to say, of the latter itself; 
the difference between our ambitions 
and the task of its descent can be 
compared to average Ben Nevis 
climbers tackling K2. 

First of all Michael located the 
kettle, which he laid, with undue 
reverence, upon a tree-trunk; then 
we clothed ourselves in filthy dun- 
garees and mining-helmets, lit the 
acetylene-lamps, selected a coil of 
rope each, picked up the kettle again 
and, with looks of fierce determination 
—the drink-lust was on us once 
more—turned towards the door. The 
performance having excited the 
reporters, they too added their 
weight; the door opened and 
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Michael and I, faces distorted by the 
wind, lurched straight into a channel 
of mud and water, our boots becoming 
saturated before we could get on to 
a drier patch. The lamps had, of 
course, gone out at once, so, with the 
aid of a feeble hand-torch, we filled 
the kettle at a more or less clear 


pool in the floor, some ten paces from 


the threshold. Then, having drunk 
enough, we paddled back the way 
we had come; getting the door 
open again without spilling the water 
was tricky work, but eventually, the 
first exploration successfully con- 
cluded, we shot gleefully out into 
the sunlight, holding aloft our 
brimming kettle. . . . 

“© Attention !” and a flashbulb was 
fired at us. 

“ Encore un autre!” and we were 
allowed to move. We went across 
to the rucksacks and began to get 
rid of our finery. 

“The readers won’t know you’re 
nothing to do with Queffalec,” said 
the photographer, clipping the 
camera-casing back over the lenses. 

** We'll fix up an article to go with 
the photos,” said the literary member 
of the paper. 

We shook hands. Not wishing to 
wait for the tea Michael was already 
brewing, they set off down the track 
at once, the short rotund one, 
hampered by his camera, lagging 
behind. 

“I wonder to what the people 
south-east of Pau will attribute the 
kettle—it’'ll have a very prominent 
part in the photos,” said Michael, 
“as I was holding it up above my 
head.”’ 


The dog, his silence bought with 
a few scraps, followed us some way 
down the path. We had lunched 
magnificently on tea and sausage, and 
then, restored, had examined the 
sheer faces of the rock cul-de-sac in 
which we found ourselves. With so 
much equipment it was not a reason- 
able task to attempt, and so, although 
reluctant to lose height, we turned 
back along our route. As will have 
been gathered, we had somewhere 
taken the wrong track, since we were 
aiming for the area around the head 
of the Pierre St Martin and not for 
the tunnel. Seduced by the pipe— 
which turned out to be for bringing 
up compressed air to the tunnelling 
machines—and the obvious path up 
the ravine, we had missed the side- 
turning which began the climb to 
frontier stone 262. 

Collapsed under a tree, the dog 
watched us out of sight. A few 
minutes later Michael freed his hand 
from the tab of his rucksack and 
pointed up the side of the ravine: 
a ramp, like the road a child winds 
up the side of a sand-castle, could 
be seen snaking its way to the top. 
In places the cracked earth slope 
had crumbled away. The trees of 
the Bois de Leche were giants, 
standing or fallen, and unable to 
climb over the trunk of one toppled 
pine, we slid to the lower end, 
sharply arrested the downward pro- 
gress and then hauled ourselves, 
boomeranged by the heavy rucksacks, 
round to the farther side and up to 
what served as the path. Within the 
hour we were out of the airless sun- 
trap which was called Arpludia, and 
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were beginning the seemingly inter- 
minable climb to the high pastures 
and the summit. 

It should be pointed out that we 
were not among those people who 
regard the agony of protracted 
climbing as an end in itself; it was 
the pot-holes at the top that held 
our interest—and neither of us 
would have minded had they been 
lower down the mountain. 

We went up slowly and silently, 
eyes to the ground, sometimes making 
a diversion to avoid vertical faces 
needing the rock-climber’s art to be 
scaled. From time to time the steep 
slopes concealed sleepy cows grazing 
among the wild raspberries and the 
brambles; alarmed, their yellow 
bells sounded into the distance, then 
merged with the drumming heat of 
the early afternoon. Circling a 
collapsed hut, the first building seen 
since St Engrfce, I caught sight of 
an abreuvoir—the word perfectly 
descriptive of that cool trickle of 
water—seeping out of the ground 
into a stone trench. It must have 
been the gathering-place of the 
mountain’s animals; the earth was 
churned into a sticky morass by the 
hooves of the cattle. 
boots covered with red mud, we 
made our way across to the source 
and painstakingly refilled the water- 
bottle. Another hundred yards’ walk 
and we crossed the timber line: 
immediate cause to regret it came in 
the form of a ten-minute deluge, 
during which we crouched, uncom- 
fortably, beneath the only cover, 
an outcrop of rock. The sun, which 
had never ceased, took back sole 


With our 


possession of the mountain; a 
neighbouring peak adopted the small, 
fast-travelling rain-cloud. 

A little damper, we plodded across 
the close-cropped grassland until we 
reached a second cabin, this time 
complete. Built of split pine-trees 
and roofed in red tiles, the well- 
fenced pasture crowded with grazing 
sheep, its thin spiral of smoke added 
that last touch necessary to complete 
the generally held idea of a model 
alpine farm. At our approach the 
animals made so much noise that 
the owners of the hut peered round 
the door to see what was the matter ; 
outwardly rather less model than the 
farm, there appeared two ancient 
Basques, emblematically black- 
bereted, gnarled to the consistency 
of the hut-planking, a dozen teeth 
between them. They were highly 
amused at the sight of us and our 
loads; but then, being foreigners, 
Michael and I always suspected 


_ that, even if we exchanged our heavy 


boots, flannels, sweaters and ruck- 
sacks for the Basque beret, white 
shirt, black trousers and espadrilles, 
cultivated perfect accents, spent half 
the day lounging in the one bistro at 
St Engrfce, even so the first person 
to come in would have detected our 
foreign origin and roared with 
laughter at our absurdities. 

So, fully resigned to being the 
butt of all humour—and we could 
tell, in our sensitive way, when the 
joke was on us, because people 
changed from pure French into 
patois—we replied cheerfully to their 
greetings. 

The shepherd called Tham-Tham 


| 
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grinned at his counterpart before 
answering. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “there are 
three huts up there. Two are empty 
and Lagrave lives in the third. You 
could spend the night in one of the 
empty ones.” 

The other nodded approvingly. 

** Quite a few English go up there ; 
just three years since the last party, 
botanists I think they were. . . .”— 
Tham-Tham made gurgling noises 
in his scrawny throat; his compan- 
ion continued above the crescendo 
of the other’s laughter—“. . . They 
lost each other in the mist and had 
to be guided down, one by one——” 

* Stull holding onto their collecting- 
boxes!” And, having said that, 
Tham-Tham pranced about on the 
trampled earth in front of the cabin, 
imitating the delicate step of our 
countrymen who had preceded us. 
They looked at us with interest, 
speculating, no doubt, on whether 
we would provide them with similar 
entertainment. 

“It’s still some way to Lagrave 
and the huts,” said one of the 
shepherds, “‘ but there’ll be no mist 
tonight”—he glanced up at the sky 
—*‘ so you'll be all right, I expect.” 

We left them to their unadorned 
cabin and the now silent sheep. 
Waves of smooth, mounting green 
and brown had to be crossed as fast 
as possible ; although the sun could 
now shine unrestrictedly on our 
backs, its warmth was lessening and 
sudden bouts of shivering, caused 
perhaps by our earlier soaking, were 
now afflicting us. A night in a 


deserted hut, a good meal and perhaps 
a fire were all we needed. 

We passed about thirty yards to 
the right of a grass-covered volcanic 
neck which was the highest point of 
the Soum de Leche, one of the peaks 
marked on our postcard map; 
another hundred yards and the 
cabins came into sight. The Franco- 
Spanish frontier runs along a ridge 
at this point; the three huts, walls 
of grey stone, timbered sloping roofs, 
were spread out along the crest, just 
on the northern side. The scenery 
had changed abruptly: very little 
grass on the French slopes, none at 
all on the Spanish; the limestone, 
weathered and unfriendly, dazzling 
bleak greys and whites broken here 
and there by low junipers, encircled 
the huts. Ahead of us, eastwards, 
but not included in our itineraries, 
lay the Pic d’Arlas; far away over 
the steeply sloping pines through 
which we had climbed, the round 
red sun was cautiously balancing 
itself on the snow or limestone spike 
of the Pic d’Orhy ...a startled 
bleat came from the first hut; 
Michael exclaimed : 

“* Good heavens, it’s full of sheep!” 
This was soon proved true; and so 
was the second hut. The occupant 
of the farthest hut now emerged ; 
his name was Vincent Lagrave, 
another shepherd who spent the 
summer on the high pastures, leaving 
only a few days before the first 
snowfalls made movement impossible 
for the winter; the crevices still 
bore—although we were no longer 
thirsty—traces of the previous winter’s 
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snowfalls. The Grand Gouffre 
d’Escuret, on the edge of which one 
of the huts was built, was permanently 
unexplorable for this reason; its 
mouth was perhaps fifty yards wide 
and it had collected so much snow 
that it never thawed out below the 
uppermost three hundred feet or so. 

We were walking along to Lagrave’s 
hut; a discussion had taken place 
at the second sheep-hut and, laughing 
at our original scheme of spending 
the night with his animals, he insisted 
that we should move in with him— 
and, having seen the state of the 
sheep-huts, we were secretly quite 
relieved at his offer. Supper was 
the first consideration and we passed 
round our various limited provisions ; 
our host produced a powerful Butagaz 
stove—so much for Simple-Lifers— 
and cooked up a saucepan of Nescafé ; 
had we brought a ‘ Guide to Primitive 
Basque Cooking,’ it would by now 
have been back in the rucksack. And 
so, in the traditional manner of 
town-dwellers who fall in with those 
of the country, Michael and I sat 
and listened to the anecdotes of 
Lagrave. He spoke solemnly about 
pot-holing ; for he had assisted at 
all the expeditions to the Pierre 
St Martin—which was about five 
minutes’ walk away—although he 
had never made a descent; about 
all we could add to the conversation 
was the news that the tunnel had 
just been linked to the underground 
river. 

*O Sleep! It is a blessed thing’ 
.. . at last: that good night’s rest 
and then the following day we would 
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be fresh to take on the pot-holes. 
Lagrave went out to take a final look 
at the sheep. Michael said : 

“‘ There isn’t even one bed here 
—where do you think he sleeps ? ” 

“I’ve no idea—I can’t see any 
bedding, either; still, it’s not cold, 
thanks to the fire.” 

No.?’’ 

On Lagrave’s return, he made it 
evident that sleeping was done on 
a large shelf half-way up the back 
wall of the room—there was only 
one room. The odds and ends on 
the shelf, kept out of the way there 
during the day, were brusqyely 
cleared onto the floor; and we 
clambered up, taking off our boots 
as a gesture towards the highly 
polished wood on which we were to 
lie. 

“Take your’ choice,” said 
Lagrave ; and he insisted on sharing 
his bedding with us. Michael 
cunningly drew a large, ancient 
overcoat; somehow I was given a 
brown goatskin some two feet by 
three—and the shepherd kept a 
sheepskin for himself. There was 
no end to Michael’s forethought, 
since he had contrived to get himself 
a corner berth; that meant that I 
had to lie in the middle... the 
shelf was about the width of a very 
average double bed. The paraffin 
lamp was put out and we all composed 
ourselves to sleep. 

Within five minutes I was surrep- 
titiously searching my pockets for a 
piece of string ; I tied one end to a 
flattened paw of my goatskin, quietly 
levered myself up, passed the string 
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underneath me and then tied the 
other end to a furry protuberance 
on the opposite side, pulling it as 
tight as possible. Greatly comforted 
at no longer having to keep a hand 
on my bedding, I lay back and gave 
up all attempt to compose myself to 
sleep. An hour or two passed; 
through a split between the roof 
timbers I could see an occasional 
flash of lightning. The wind increased 


in power; occasional puffs of dust 


blew through the crack above my 
head. 

Then a sheep bleated; immedi- 
ately the Basque, still in national 


. costume and mountain boots, leapt 


off the shelf and stamped out. The 
‘bed’ bounced like a springboard 
after a diver has abandoned it; 
the juddering was just ceasing when 
Lagrave returned, flung himself back 
onto the shelf and caused the 
bouncing motion to begin again. 


_ I looked at Michael: apart from an 


infrequent tug—presumably uninten- 
tional—at my goatskin, he seemed 
fast asleep, the overcoat covering him 
in a disgustingly comfortable fashion. 

The next time Lagrave went to 
inspect the sheep-huts I had already 
decided to look round the room for 
a less disturbed bed ; so, the moment 
he was outside and the rain was 
peppering into the fireplace through 


him 


the open door, I sat up abruptly and 
smashed my forehead into a roof 
beam. The pain was so acute—and 
the surprise—that I was still prostrate 
when my host returned. The fre- 
quent flashes of lightning enabled me 
to tell from my watch that it was 
nearing three A.M.: another four 


- hours to the dawn. 


The rain was dripping through 
above me, so I slid the goatskin over 
my head, where the fur soon became 
streaked and then sodden; it also 
began to give off a curious smell, 
although I suppose I was the only 
one who noticed it. In addition, I 
soon obtained the distinct impression 
that the original parasites of the 
animal were only now abandoning 
their host’s remains; it occurred 
to me to pass the skin on to Michael, 
who was twitching at it under the 
seeming impression that it was part 
of his bedding that had slipped off 


As the storm grew in violence, 
so a rhythm was lent to the night ; 
the Basque leapt off the shelf, the 
water dripped onto the skin, then 
a flash of lightning, then the Basque 
back onto the shelf... by seven 
o’clock it was just twenty-four hours 
since we had left St Engrace and 
there was. a fine low dawn—and I 
went to sleep. 
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THE FIRST WATCH 


BY CHARLES BRISTER 


FINLAY climbed the ladder in a series 
of quick jumps, his eyes glad with the 
promise of the night, the excitement 
that was in him curling to his 
finger-tips. 

The Mate stood at the bridge rail. 
Hands rammed deep in the pockets 
of his shabby old uniform jacket, he 
teetered unconsciously to the heel of 
the ship, his stocky body etched 
black against the olive pale of the 
afterglow. 

Finlay played timorously with the 
idea of a ‘ good evening,’ but after 
a moment’s reflection he contented 
himself with an uncertain “ Finlay, 
sir.’ 

The ship’s Chief Officer turned 
with a start, his thoughts had been 
far away. 

Aye,” he said, “‘ what is it, lad ? ” 
Then he remembered and said 
thoughtfully, ““Oh, aye, you’re up tae 
relieve me.” His eyes flicked to the 
clock, visible over the helmsman’s 
head through the open wheel-house 
door. He smiled grimly. “ It wants 
five minutes of four bells yet,” he 
said. ‘‘ That’s a habit you'll grow 
out of quick enough. Aye,” he 
grunted, and stared at Finlay as 
though he was seeing the young man 
for the first time. “‘ It’s an ill wind,” 
he sighed softly ; “‘ that dago slipping 
a knife atween Yardley’s ribs last 


night was a lucky thing for you. Out 
of the fo’c’sle and into a Third Mate’s 


berth on a crack tramp ship, all in 
the space of twenty-four hours.” 

Finlay, uncertain and susceptible, 
fought down the feeling of resent- 
ment that welled into his throat. He 
said in a flat, even voice, “Ill no 
pretend that I’m no glad to get the 
berth, sir, but I’m sorry about what 
happened to Mister Yardley for all 
that.” 

The Mate said testily, “I spect 
he asked for it—never sober ashore. 
Nor aboard, for that matter. He’s 
relieved me on this very bridge with 
the smell of drink on him.” He 
surveyed the heaving waters with a 
bleak stare and then turned to other 


** What did the Cap’n say to you 
this afternoon ? ”’ he wanted to know. 

Finlay said softly, “‘ No very much. 
He examined my certificate and then 
signed me off as A.B. and re-signed 
me as Third Mate. He asked me 
where I came from, and what I was 
doing sailing before the mast with a 
Second Mate’s ticket in my pocket.” 

Behind them the ship’s bell struck 
out the two double strokes and they 
heard from below the reluctant steps 
of the relieving helmsman. 

The Mate said, “Where do ye 
come from—least, I ken you're 
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a Clydesider from your tongue, 

“The Gorbals,” Finlay said, and 
his voice was thin and edgy. ‘“‘ And 
I’m sailing afore the mast because 
I’ve a widowed mother to support. 
It took all the savings we had to get 
me through Navigation School and 
the exams. Once Id passed, I 
couldna hang about waiting. I had 
to take the first job that offered, and 
that was an A.B.’s berth aboard here.” 
He stopped speaking as the newly 
relieved helmsman paused beside 
them. 

“North thirty-six east, sir,” the 
man said to the Mate. 

“Aye, aye,’ said the Mate; 
* north thirty-six east.” The seaman 
slid swiftly down the ladder, feet 
clear of the steps, hands glossing the 
rails. The Mate said, suggestively, 
*“* Have ye ever kept a watch at sea 
afore—in full charge of the watch, I 
mean ?” 

Finlay shook his head. ‘“‘ No, sir,” 
he said. “I told the Old Man that 
this afternoon. I’ve never been on a 
ship’s bridge afore, ’cept for my trick 
at the wheel, or look-out. I served 
my time in the fo’c’sle.” 

The Mate grunted and led the way 
into the chart-room. “ You’ve no 
need to worry,” he said, “the Old 
Man’ll no turn in till the Second 
Mate relieves ye at midnight.” He 
filled in the log; showed Finlay the 
ship’s position on the chart ; repeated 
both standard and steering courses, 
and grunted his way back to the top 
of the ladder. He paused there, 
puffing out his bristly cheeks, one 


~~~ foot feeling for the first step. 


He said suddenly, harshly, but in 
a voice that was almost paternal, 
** Dinna think any the less of your- 
self, lad, ’cos you come up the hard 
way. I served my time as a fully 
indentured ship’s apprentice ; brass 
buttons an’ all, but I canna see that 
it ever did me a mite of good. At 
sea it’s the man that counts, no how 
he got his training. If you’re in any 
doubt,” he added, “‘ the Old Man’s 
just alow ye. He’s another that came 
up through the hawsepipe.” He 
dropped a step. ‘“ Well, she’s all 
yours, Mister Finlay,” he said, and 
the blur of his face faded in the quick- 
gathering darkness. 

‘Mister!’ Finlay swung across 
the bridge hugging the word to him- 
self. He marched over to the port 
wing, and then back to starboard, 
his eyes proudly raking the horizon. 
* Maw,’ he whispered to the night. 
* Oh, maw, if you could only be here 
tae see me.’ 

Below him, a crimson shower of 
sparks whirled away in the wind- 
suck and he saw the glow in the bowl 
of Captain Jamieson’s pipe. A dark 


shape, the Captain’s bulky figure was - 


a heavier loom against the port rail 
of the lower bridge. Finlay could 
imagine his cold blue eyes staring out 
across the viscous heave of the sea, 
thick still with the yellow silt of the 
River Plate, and some of his pleasure 
fell away. 

The stars tumbled into brilliance 
one after another, lightening the sky 
and making the swells a range of 
sleek hills with rounded summits and 


steeply sloping sides. 


The ship | 
plunged and dipped steadily, each : 
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curtseying swoosh throwing a wide 
vee of phosphorescence streaming 
from the reaching forefoot. Aft, he 
could see dark masses of cloud build- 
ing up in the south-western sky and 
his lips, all unconscious, muttered 
*Pampero!’ In a whirl of happi- 
ness he stalked excitedly about his 
shadowy little kingdom like a slum 


boy for the first time in a country 


garden. He peered into the teak 
fire-buckets, gleaming dully in their 
rack ; secured a loose lashing on the 
dodger ; eased off the signal halliards 
to compensate for the increasing 
moistness of the night air; assembled, 
by feel, the telescope, and then dis- 
mantled it again and replaced it in 
its box. On the drop-flap in the 
starboard wing shelter was his supper. 
He sniffed the dry cocoa and sugar in 
the bottom of the mug with a new 
relish. He lifted the top slice of bread 
and again bent down. ‘Hmm!’ he 
breathed. ‘ By golly, boiled ham.’ 
And it was like an accolade. 

He was suddenly aware that he had 
allowed his attention to wander. He 
dropped the covering saucer crookedly 
and stepped quickly to the front of 
the bridge. He stared out over the 
luminous sheen of ocean, his young 
eyes serious and concentrated as 
though daring anything untoward to 
happen. And the night and the sea 
were his own, and the pride and the 
exultant inward happiness. He 
climbed to Monkey Island and, using 
the voice-pipe, checked the steering 
with the standard compass. When 
he was satisfied he replaced the plug 
and switched off the top binnacle 
light. High above the ship he felt 


himself to be master of it all and he 
stood in grateful silence, the breeze 
stranding his hair. He turned round 
slowly and let all the sweet ache of 
the moment envelop him. The sky, 
purple now, seemed lower ; a scintil- 
lating dome with its rim on the round 
of the horizon. The stars seemed 
not so much above as all round, close 
to his shoulders and no higher. He 
had the feeling that it would not be 

difficult to reach out and gather some 
of them. He heard a faint sound 

below him, and looking down he saw 

a dark shadow pass in front of the 

wheel-house windows, and he knew 

with the chill of compression that he 

was not alone, nor master of anything. 

The Old Man was there to see that 

he made no mistakes. The big Shet- 

land skipper turned as Finlay swung 

down the ladder, and the younger 

man felt the cold, storm-wise eyes 

appraising him. 

The question came in the soft 
calm voice. “ Everything all right, 
Third ?”’ But it was not a question. 
The Captain also had been keeping 
watch, on the lower bridge ; still and 
quiet in the shadows, like a grey eagle, 
while the fledgling above tramped 
importantly to and fro. Finlay saw 
this in his mind, and his youth and 
the sick petulance of youth came up 
and grimaced before the hot flush of 
his cheeks. He said in an empty 
voice, “ Yes, sir; I was checking the 
courses, sir.” 

The ship-master nodded and 
stepped quietly to the chart-room. 
Finlay stood forlornly at the bridge - 
rail, all his high dreams in ashes. 

The bell sang at his ear, ‘ Dong- 
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dong,’ and he heard the soft little 
tonk as the turk’s head clipped the 
bell edge. It stirred him from his 
self-sought miseries. He shut his 
ears to the senseless clamour of 
vanity and tramped methodically up 
and down his little kingdom. Twenty 
paces to port; swing slowly, eyes 
sweeping the wide fields of silver- 
streaked blue, the tenuous shimmer 
of the wake, the squat blur of the 
funnel with the maintopmast slender 
above it. Twenty paces to star- 
board, and the far-flung sheen of the 
plains of ocean with an occasional 
bright flurry of froth where a brows- 
ing wave chuckled under its chin ; 
the narrow reachings of the fore-deck 
plates, the foretopmast swaying in 
the star-lanes and the climb and dive 
of the fo’c’sle head. 

Of course the Old Man’ll keep an 
eye on you. Fool! Who did you 
think you were that a master mariner 
would turn in and leave a ten- 
thousand-ton ship, her cargo, and 
thirty-five lives in your custody. 
That’s why Third Mates keep the 
eight-to-twelve, so that the Captain’s 
available for the period they’re on 
watch. When Yardley was Third 
Mate the Old Man never turned in 
till midnight, and Yardley had been 
a watch-Keeping officer for mair nor 
three years. Be content with what 
you've got,’ he rebuked his young, 
prideful lust for responsibility. 

The soft Shetland voice said at his 
shoulder. “ You'll not have a sextant 
of your own, yet ?” 

Finlay jerked to a stop in his 
agitated pacing. “ No, sir,” he said, 
and he felt that he was at fault and 


_ resentment rose up in him. 


‘Don’t hesitate to use mine,” the 
Captain said gently. “It’s old, but 
it is still a serviceable instrument.” 

[—thank you, sir,” Finlay stam- 
mered, the words fluttering through 
the wide cavern that was his mouth. 

“Good night, Mister,” Captain 
Jamieson said, and went down the 
ladder, his huge hands grey smudges 
on the rails. 

Finlay said stiffly, “Good night, 
sir,” and turned back to his lonely 
patrol with a wry smile on his lips. 
‘Good night.’ He smiled to himself. 
‘Aye, [ll no see you again, but 
you'll be there watching. Still,’ he 
admitted grudgingly, ‘offering the 
sextant was damn’ decent. Damn’ 
decent. I'll need tae look up my 
notebooks when I go off watch, so I 
dinna make a fool of myself when 
we're taking sights the morn.’ His 
thoughts came back to the Old Man, 
like the lubber’s line to the course. 
* I wonder where he is.’ | 

He leaned far out over the teak, 
trying to see if the Captain’s head 
was visible over the lower-bridge rail, 
but he could see nothing. He forced 
his mind back to the matter of the 
noon sights the following day, and 
happy with this new excitement he 
paced contentedly up and down, with 
just a small niggle in his mind when 
he remembered that somewhere be- 
low him other eyes watched the 
vessel’s progress through the dark 
solitudes—cold, blue, wind-washed 
eyes that missed nothing. He felt a 


little as he had felt when he took his | 


first trick at the wheel as a first-trip 
deck-boy, with a burly able-seaman 
at his back ready at a second’s notice 
to grab the spokes. 
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*Dong-dong, dong-dong.’ The 
sound of the bell rang out sharply, 
shattering his preoccupations. The 
wheel relief mounted the ladder and 
went into the wheel-house. Finlay, 
motionless in the bridge wing, 
watched the light-yellow faces of the 
two men, and felt the shroud of a 
new concern settle over his happiness. 
Would the seaman behave as he 
should. Finlay knew that, come what 
may, he must make his position clear 
at the outset, or his status as a ship’s 
officer would become untenable. 
But—that very forenoon—he and 
Taffy had joked with each other, 
seamen together, as they stowed the 
mooring manillas in the fore-peak. 

Able-seaman Jones hesitated in 
the wheel-house door, blinded by the 


- sudden transition from light to dark. 


Finlay stiffened with suspense and 
coughed. 

Jones followed the sound, “ Wheel 
relieved, sir,’ he reported in an 
expressionless voice. ‘“‘ Nor’ thirty- 
six east, sir.” 

“North thirty-six east,” Finlay 
repeated. The Welshman still stood 
before him and he felt his hackles 
begin to rise. “* Will I take your 
cocoa down and make it now, sir ?”’ 
Jones asked. ‘“‘ Macklin says the 
galley kettle’s on the boil.” 

Finlay sighed softly with relief. 
“Yes, please,” he said, and gave the 
seaman the mug. ‘“‘ Thank you,” he 
said, and never had the words had 
deeper meaning. 

**Cap’n on the Lower Bridge ? ” 
he asked casually when Jones re- 
turned. 

“No, sir,” the Welshman said. 
“Were you wanting him, sir? I 


think he’s turned in. His day-room 


lights have been out for a while, and 
the light went out in his night cabin 
as I came up just now.” 

Finlay said, quickly, “No. It’s 
all right. Nothing important.” But 
there was the faintest whisper of a 
tremble in his voice. He swung 
across to the bridge wing, his hands 
warm about the mug and the hum of 
a happy little tune on his lips. After 
supper he resumed his patrol, but 
now with a purposeful air of respon- 
sibility given and freely accepted. By 
craning over the after rail he could 
see the quarters of the master. All 
was silent and dark, the half-open 
door snicking on its hook, the foot 
of the door-curtain fluffing in the 
breeze. A tiny flicker of light on the 
distant horizon sent him hurrying to 
the binocular box, only to verify the 
resurrection of yet another star. He 
liked the feel of the night-glasses, 
however, and, slipping the narrow 
strap over his head, let them lie 
against his chest. The wind was 
freshening from the sou’-west, turn- 
ing the crests of the northerly swell 
back upon themselves in a flurry of 
brilliant foam. He swayed to the 
motion of the vessel and let his eye 
roam aloft to where the topmast 
waved its finger at the sky. He 
dreamed he was the blue-nosed 
master of a Cape-Horner, and before 
the sciddering drive of the stempost 
the seas rolled ever away. The 
South Atlantic, the North Atlantic, 
the Bay, the Irish Sea, the Firth of 
Clyde. In a few days’ time they 
might glimpse hazy Fernando de 
Noronha ; in three weeks a clear day 
might give them a sight of the ragged 
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pile of Finisterre. That would be 
all, except for the sea; ever the sea ; 
smooth and swell-rounded; wind- 
whipped and spindrift-frayed; or 
thundering in majestic rage. Ever 
the sea, yielding to a cleaving fore- 
foot, and he would have it no other 
way. He squared his shoulders 
happily and was conscious of the 
tightess of his good, blue serge 
shore-going suit, which he had been 
forced to put on for want of a 
uniform. ‘Ill be measured for a 
uniform when we get home,’ he 
whispered, and with a sly wink to the 
stars, ‘ Ach, what’s the brass buttons 
mean, anyway! It’s the job that 
counts.’ 

Up and down, twenty paces to 
port, swing, twenty paces to star- 
board, face half asmile, and mouth 
relaxed and spirits high with the 
sweet joy of it all. So enwrapped was 
he that he heard neither six bells nor 
one bell, and woke with a start to 
reality only when the Second Mate 
and the middle-watch helmsman 
ascended to the bridge at one 
another’s heels. 

Even as a seaman Finlay had liked 
the Second Mate, and when the 
business of handing over the watch 
was complete they stood together at 
the top of the starboard bridge- 


_ladder, sharing the night and the 


silence. 

Finlay said at last, “‘ Looks like a 
Pampero coming up astern.” 

“* Aye,” the Second Mate grinned. 
“* That’s the best place for it. Shove 


us home all the quicker. By the way, 
is the Old Man about ? ” 

Finlay said, casually, “‘ No, he 
turned in about four bells,” and 
glowed with pride at the Second 
Mate’s soft whistle. Still a wee bit 
unsure, he said diffidently, “ Every- 
thing all right then?” 

_ “ Certainly,” the Second Mate 
grinned. ‘‘ Away an’ get turned in— 
wish I had your chance. Good night.” 

Finlay started down the ladder, 
heart full of utter contentment. 

Captain Jamieson, in his pyjamas, 
heard his steps passing. Then he 
turned away from the open port and, 
swinging it to, screwed it home. The 
steward had pulled back the covers 
and the Captain dropped gratefully 
onto the side of his bunk, his legs stiff 
after his long vigil at the open port. 
A faint patch of a lighter shade on 
the opposite bulkhead showed where 
hung the framed photo of his son, a 
master mariner at twenty-seven who 
had gone down with his torpedoed 
tanker. He kicked off his slippers 
and stretched his legs under the bed- 
clothes. ‘ The first watch on a ship’s 
bridge,’ he said gently to the faint- 
ness on the bulkhead; ‘in all the 
years that follow, there’s never an- 
other like it.’ He turned on his side 
and let the grateful warmth of sleep 
steal over him. 

In Finlay’s cabin, a seaman was at 
that moment asking the bemused and 
blushing youngster, ‘“‘ Could the 
Second Mate have the night-glasses, 
please, sir.” 
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PRESENTO FOR THE MAMA-SANS 


BY PENDLETON HOGAN 


WHEN I arrived in Seoul early in 
1954, bland little almond-eyed 
Mama-san Yi Pyong Sun was the 
first Korean I met, and, in the 
months that followed, she taught me 
more about her people than any 
general or government official I came 
to know. I am confident she had no 
idea of this. I saw her seven days a 
week in those busy months—months 
that began in a smoky grey winter, 
raced with bluster into a grey, dust- 
veiled spring, turned this into a 
brown dusty sweltering summer 
which was broken into by torrential 
monsoon rains that brought first relief 
and then monotony, and finally eased 
summer into an autumn of pure gold. 
When I left at the end of November, 
the gold had burnished itself out into 
the old deadly grey, the frosts had 
come and winter was breathing hard 
on Korea. Only once throughout 
all this did Mama-san ever step out 
of character, and when she did she 
outwitted me. 

The day I arrived, a sergeant 
showed me to my room in the dismal 
cement-walled Press billets in Seoul 
—formerly the Nai Ja Apartments 
built by the Japanese—and with a 
sigh of relief put down my bulging 
flight-bag. 

As the sergeant left, a tiny Oriental 
woman came into the room. She 


was wrapped in the voluminous 
dingy-white skirt and the short form- 
less shirtwaist Korean women wear, 
and when she stepped up from the 
small dark entry onto the raised 
Japanese floor, I saw the tiny white 
rubber shoes with their turned-up 
toes on her stockingless feet. After 
the long flight from California, inter- 
rupted by only a few hours in Japan, 
I was dog-tired, but when Mama-san 
bowed I forgot it. The dignity of 
her bow brightened the bare dingy 
room with its battered fragments of 
cheap furniture and its scaling plaster 
walls. As she straightened, our eyes 
met and I felt I was being silently 
tested, measured and catalogued. It 
was impossible to tell where I had 
been placed. But suddenly I knew 
that my uniform needed pressing. 
Mama-san,” she said. ‘“* Can 
catch.” 

I had heard the word ‘ catch’ used 
in China back in World War II. to 
mean do, fix, or get, and I knew that 
the word mama-san, like papa-san, 
girl-san and boy-san, was a western- 
ism, created out of linguistic necessity 
that is accepted and understood in 
both Korea and Japan. Since san in 
Japanese, pronounced ‘ sahn,’ means 
Mr, Mrs, Miss, honourable, three 
and sometimes even mountain, at 
least one translation for mama-san is 
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‘honourable mother.’ Suddenly I 
felt a Kinship with all this, and time 
and distance fell away against the 
impact of being in the Orient again. 

I sat on the sagging Army cot and 
lighted a cigarette. Mama-san went 
to the rickety oak table and handed 
me the only ash-tray in the room. 
It was an American beer-can, crudely 
sliced half-way down into metal 
strings which were folded out round 
a wire to form a circular ledge. The 
next evening when I came home from 
work the beer-can ash-tray was gone, 
and on my table in its place I found 
a heavy brass ash-tray, its outer edge 
rather elaborately carved, obviously 
made from a U.S. Army shell casing. 
I was still looking at it when Mama- 
san came into the room. 

Mama-san catch?” I asked, 
wondering if perhaps the word might 
not have still another meaning. 

Make presento,”’ Mama-san said 
briskly, and lowered her eyes. 

I chuckled. Already she had put 
me in her debt with ‘ make presento.’ 
Later I came to know, and well, that 
‘ make presento’ is absolutely essen- 
tial to the acquisition of face and, 
once acquired, to the Keeping of it. 
When I thanked her, she gave her 
inevitable bow and murmured, “‘ Too 
s’koshi,” the Japanese word for little 
or small, ‘‘ for Number One kunna.” 
The word colonel always was to 
come out as kunna. And now I knew 
something about Mama-san herself ; 
she had a tremendous sense of 
humour. 

Inevitably, as time passed, I learned 
something new about her almost 
every day. She had never been out 


of Korea, but somewhere once had 
worked for a Mrs Anderson, whose 
memory she loved, and about whom 
I know not a single fact, not even her 
nationality, except that she was a 
firm judge of character and a woman 
of patience. On this small knowledge 
I too admire Mrs Anderson, and 
shall always be grateful to her for 
having had the foresight to teach 
Mama-san Yi just enough English 
for me to get by on. Mama-san did 
my laundry, darned, mended, sewed 
Eighth Army shoulder-patches on 
everything I owned, including a 
civilian raincoat—which she willingly 
removed shortly after I discovered 
it—and cleaned my room—after a 
fashion. Mama-san could ‘catch’ 
all right, and the only complaint she 
ever made was that the work I gave 
her was ‘ too s’koshi.’ 

She lived, she told me, not far from 
the Press billets and she used to walk 
back and forth in all weathers, wading 
delicately, in her scuffed white 
rubber slippers, through the mud of 
a teeming market street. For the 
first two months I was there, she 
came to my room every morning at 
exactly seven o’clock, squatted on 
her haunches on the floor and 
polished my boots until they shone. 
Her hands were so small and fine- 
boned that I wondered how she 
could lift the boots. It was cold 
then, and she wore an old red 
sweater and baggy balloon-like 
trousers made out of a U.S. Army 
blanket, but still no stockings. On 
the very coldest days she wore short 
white leggings made of canvas-like 
cloth. Even on the floor she did not 
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| lose her dignity, and when she had 
| finished she rose and backed out, 
| bowing. At the end of two months 
I discovered from the billeting officer 
that the other mama-sans did not 
come to work until eight o’clock, and 
so we arranged for Mama-san Yi to 
clean my boots after I got home in 
the evening. She seemed pleased 
with this, but I knew she would never 
have brought up the matter herself, 
because it is not the place of women 
to question the wishes or decisions of 
men. 

It was impossible to guess Mama- 
san’s age, but after I discovered she 
had three teen-age children I would 
have said she was about forty. 
“ Girls or boys ? ” I asked. She put 
one hand on the door jamb, braced 
herself, lifted one foot out of its toy- 
boat shoe, wrapped it behind her 
other leg, and covered her face with 
’ the other hand. ‘“ All girl-san,” she 
said, and giggled. She looked like a 
girl herself. “ Mama-san no good.” 
| “ Any girl-sans married ? ” I asked. 
. Mama-san said they were not, that so 
many young Korean men had been 
killed in the war there was no one left 
for them to marry except perhaps an 
old man or some farmer too poor to 
feed a wife. Mama-san was, I real- 
ised, voicing one of the oldest laments 
that follow all wars, and then she 
said, still thinking of her husbandless 
daughters, “‘ Now everything G.I. 
No g 

She had been born in Seoul, of 
course had married young, but she 
was a widow. In one of the longest 
conversations we ever had, both of 
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us straining for understanding, she 
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told me that her husband had been 
drafted into the Japanese Army in 
Korea—she tried to use a word that 


_ I finally decided was ‘ militia °—that 


he had gone away somewhere to fight 
in World War II., and she had never 
heard from him again. 

Her children were small then, and 
sometimes I used to wonder how she 
could possibly have fed and clothed 
them through the years. They had 
grown up, I knew, on rice and on 
winter kimchi and summer kimchi, 
that lethal stinking national dish of 
Korea made by fermenting all kinds 
of vegetables together in giant terra- 
cotta jugs buried in the ground. 
Beside kimchi, sauerkraut is a pathetic 
imitation, and onions do not count ; 
anyone who has dined on kimchi, even 
the day before, cannot possibly con- 
ceal the. fact. Among the principal 
ingredients, Mama-san told me, are 
Chinese cabbages, those long full, 
lettuce-coloured vegetable heads that 
every autumn move through north 
Asia by ox-cart, man-cart and bat- 
tered truck, the chief commodity in 
every market-place. When I asked 
Mama-san if she had cabbage for 
winter kimchi, she told me she had 
bought two hundred heads. People 
with large families, she said, bought 
two thousand heads. As for meat, 
Mama-san and her family had it once 
a month. It cost them five hundred 
Korean Awan a pound; at the so- 
called official rate of exchange nearly 
three dollars. Having seen many 
butcher shops in Seoul, I thought it 
only polite not to inquire what kind 
of meat. | 

Obviously, she was desperately 
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poor and always had been. She was 
also scrupulously honest. Consider- 
ing these facts, I have tried to figure 
how she ever got the gold that com- 
pletely framed each of her front 
teeth, like miniature picture-frames, 
leaving the natural porcelain exposed 
in the centre—in the Orient this gold 
is insurance to cover one’s burial— 
and I have even wondered if Mrs 
Anderson could possibly have been 
a dentist. Or more likely, Mama-san 
taught her ‘ make presento.’ In any 
case, Mama-san had the gold. Poor 
or not, she was unfailingly cheerful 
and always seemed, even with occa- 
sional sniffles, in perfect health. Un- 
like some of the other mama-sans in 
the billets, notably Mama-san Chung, 
who had their hands out a good deal 
of the time—there were seventeen, 
as I well came to know, working for 
the Press correspondents who lived 
there—Mama-san Yi never actually 
asked me for anything. When I 
arrived, I inquired of long-time Press 
billets residents what was expected 
in the way of pay and tips and was 
sternly warned not to upset the local 
economy but to abide by the prevail- 
ing wage. Any deviation would 
naturally be known through the 
billets in a matter of minutes. I 
started out on this course and then, 
after having shown no emotion what- 
ever when she received her first 
week’s pay in hwan, Mama-san again 
made presento. I felt this significant. 

I had let the brass ash-tray pass, 
vaguely determined to catch up with 
it at some future date. Being com- 
pletely reconciled to a tour of duty 


in Korea, I was fully prepared to 


utilise whatever possessions were at 


ideas; she transferred my tooth- 
brushes from a jelly-glass to a shaving- 
mug in perfect condition that was a 
souvenir of Queen Elizabeth II.’s 
Coronation! I was being put to a 
distinct disadvantage and the time 
was coming—and soon—when J had 
to make presento. 

I must say that I myself felt that 
my initial offering was something of 


a failure. After my first visit to the | 


branch Post Exchange in Yongsan 
Compound, I took to Mama-san a 
brown-paper bag containing several 
boxes of Stateside cookies and some 
candy bars. I had not stopped to 


check, but later learned that regula- | 


tions were specific against this. She 
received the token with her usual 
politeness, but I felt that something 
was lacking. It was not long after- 
wards that I knew what it was. I had 
given her something practical—yes, 
and just to survive in Korea one must 
be practical—something that even 
her daughters might enjoy, but I had 
not given her something different, 
individual, totally unexpected. I 
know now that what was lacking was 
flair. Before I left Korea I had to 
make presento to Mama-san of such 
beauty that she would catch her 
breath, or of such importance that it 
would give her face to a degree that 
neither she nor anyone she knew 
would ever forget it. 

All summer, through the heat and 
through the blinding rain, we made 
presento. One evening I came i 


under a dripping Army poncho to 


| 


hand, no matter how crude or make- | 
shift. But Mama-san had other 
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| find a pair of Korean grass slippers 


lined up in military order with the 


boots and shoes under my cot. All* 


summer, and even into the fall, I 
came home to find flowers in an 
old glass jar—heavy dahlias or thin- 
stemmed cosmos, cannas, zinnias, 
something—on an unpainted book- 
shelf in my room. The only flowers 
I ever remember seeing in Korea 
were a few in pots carried through the 
streets on an A-frame on a choggie- 
bearer’s back, and a little patch of 
asters the Yard Papa-san in his black 
rubber shoes coaxed, just off the 
cement-floored courtyard, from a 
narrow strip of cement-like clay. 

Once I asked Mama-san if she 
could catch, embroidered in red 
thread, a miniature Eighth Army 
patch onto a white silk scarf. She 
seemed delighted and in a few days 
one of her girl-sans had done a 
beautiful job. Ah, presento, I 
thought. I asked Mama-san and she 
finally told me girl-san needed a 
pencil and pad for school; from 
Mama-san’s reluctance to suggest I 
had learned that knowing precisely 
what presento should be is an obliga- 
tion of the donor. 

After a few months, Mama-san 
had so imbued me with make 
presento as an essential part of life 
that most of the time, consciously or 
not, I was on the lookout for some- 
thing for her. Fortunately, I was 
able to turn this over to my sub- 
conscious mind and let it take up the 
task. Secretly, I was dishonourable 
enough to raise her wages in hwan the 
equivalent of five U.S. dollars a 
month, and with tears in her eyes she 
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told me I was overpaying her. Of 
course I swore her to secrecy and I 


_ believe she kept it. 


Once when I had bought soap for 
myself and was putting it away I saw 
her eyes absolutely fixed on it and 
asked her if she would like a cake ; 
her face suddenly shone. Another 
time, as I put my week’s ration of 
cigarettes into a drawer, on an 
impulse, I said, “‘ Mama-san no 
smoke?” She giggled. ‘“‘ Some,” 
she said, pulling at the old red 
sweater. “‘ Mama-san no good!” 

Although I had not been long there 
before I learned that there was a sort 
of caste among the mama-sans, it 
came as something of a shock to 
discover that Mama-san Yi was no- 
where near the top of the hierarchy. 
In Korea everything is either Number 
One, the best, or Number Ten, the 
worst, with very little in between and 
no Number Four at all because this 
is an unlucky number, and Koreans 
themselves, at least in speaking with 
us, use these terms in English. When 
I arrived and for two and a half 
months afterwards, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Judson Walker, an old friend 
from Pentagon days, who later com- 
manded a battalion of the U.S. Third 
Infantry Division in combat in 
Korea, was Public Information Offi- 
cer of the Eighth Army, and his 
mama-san, Mama-san Chung, indis- 
putably was Number One Mama-san. 

Her position, I felt in all fairness, 
came partially from working for the 
P.1.0., but, I had to admit, also from 
her own forceful personality. She 
was larger than Mama-san Yi, spoke 
much less English, but was far more 
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aggressive. She worked hard and 
her straight black hair fell over her 
eyes. Clearly, she was used to having 
her own way and clearly she meant 
to Keep on having it. I am confident 
that, during the day when the mama- 
sans congregated in the shower-room 
to squat on the cement floor and 
beat holes in our clothes with wooden 
paddles, Mama-san Chung got the 
best bucket and the best paddle. 
Like Mama-san Yi, she was com- 
pletely honest and she served Colonel 
Walker well. But he knew she was 
grasping : once he told me that when 
his gold watch stopped running he 
took it off and left it on the table, and 
when it had been there for several 
days Mama-san Chung pointed to it, 
said “‘ Number Ten,” and asked him 
for it. She did not seem at all hurt 
when he did not give it to her. He 
left it there even after that and she 
never touched it. Although I had 
become aware that Mama-san Yi 
gave Mama-san Chung a wide berth, 
both were superb watch-dogs, and 
when they were around no one could 
possibly have gone into Walker’s 
room or mine without our respective 
mama-sans knowing it. He lived 
over the mess-hall in the smaller of 
the two buildings used in the Billets 
Compound; a third had been so 
badly damaged in the war and so 
stripped by vandals when the Com- 
munists held Seoul that it had been 
condemned by the Army Engineers. 
In spite of the fact that there were 
certain disadvantages to Colonel 
Walker’s room, not the least of which 
was its proximity to the street and 
thus to noise and to the ancient 
pervading smell of Asia, the place had 


its own makeshift shower and a small 
air of distinction that contributed to 
Mama-san Chung’s position. 

And then something happened that 
very nearly cost me Mama-san Yi. 

Colonel Walker rotated to the 
States—‘ Big R’ it was called, and 
I, his ‘turtle,’ as all replacements 
were dubbed because they seemed so 
long arriving in Korea, became Public 
Information Officer. Before he left, 
we spent a good many evenings dis- 
cussing every phase of the job, and 
while he was packing we even got 
onto the subject of the mama-sans. 
We were sitting in his room having a 
beer under the unshaded overhanging 
electric-bulb, when he got up and 
went across the grey bare floor, 
which Mama-san Chung regularly 
slapped with a wet mop, to a cabinet 
of scratched, varnished oak, and took 
out a pair of Korean women’s rubber 
slippers, enlivened with delicate pink 
and blue flowers. ‘“ Where’d you 
get those ? ” I asked. 

“* Mama-san Chung,” he said with 
a trace of pride, “ make presento.” 
He dropped them into an open foot- 
locker he was shipping home to his 
wife, and sat again. “I suggest,” he 
said, “ that after I’ve gone you take 
over my room. It’s sometimes 
facetiously called the Bridal Suite, 
but as far as I know there’s never 
been a bride in it. It’s sort of tradi- 
tional that the P.I.O. live here, and 
I hope you’ll keep Mama-san Chung. 
The P.I.0’s. mama-san is Number 
One Mama-san, you know, and if you 
demoted Chung she’d really lose face.” 

I said something about liking 
Mama-san Yi, and that she spoke 
more English. 
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“Of course, it’s up to you,” Jud 
said, “ but the mama-sans kind of go 
with the rooms.” 

I was extremely busy then, working 
long hours seven days a week; and, 
in addition to having no time at all 


to give this matter, I frankly had no 


desire whatever to become involved 
in a conflict of mama-sans. Further- 
more, I'll admit, I failed to recognise 
the importance of the situation. In 
the back of my mind I supposed the 
thing would work itself out, but it 
didn’t. I told Mama-san Yi I was 
moving to Colonel Walker’s room 
and that I still wanted her for my 
mama-san. She received this with 
stoic silence. 

Colonel Walker left and that night 
I went to my old room as usual. 
Everything I owned was gone, and 
Mama-san was nowhere to be seen. 
The place looked exactly as it had 
the day I moved in. No, there was 
one difference—the brass ash-tray 
was still on the table. It struck me 
as odd that she had not taken it to my 
new room. Wasn’t it mine? She 
had made presento to me. Or had 
she? I considered taking it with me 
—and left it on the table. 

I went down to the room that had 
been Colonel Walker’s and Mama-san 
Chung was waiting forme. She, too, 
wore balloon blanket trousers and a 
Korean blouse, and almost before I 
got into the room she began to talk ; 
she talked incessantly. Out of it all, 
after the most intense concentration, 
I understood two things: how hard 
she had worked in cleaning the room 
and in moving me, and how much 
money she expected for it above her 


regular pay. I gave her several 
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dollars’ worth of hwan and went down 
to the mess-hall where I found the 
billeting officer. ‘‘ I want Mama-san 


Yi,” I said to him. He looked 


definitely unhappy. The next day at 
lunch-time I happened on Mama-san 
Yi washing windows in the teletype 
room. I told her she was still my 
mama-san and that I wanted her 
back. She squeezed the wet rag in 
her hand until her knuckles turned 
white. There was no humour now 
in the black eyes. She thanked me, 
but she said she couldn’t do it. She 
still had her dignity and she never 
explained why. But I knew then 
that she was afraid of Mama-san 

I sent for the billeting officer and 
we both went up to my room. Mama- 
san Chung was there. “ You hire 
them,” I said. “‘ Tell her Mama-san 
Yi is my mama-san.” 

He told her. I won’t describe her 
reaction except to say that the billet- 
ing officer led her by the arm, 
screaming, out of the room. Her 
black eyes were blazing in her 
parchment-coloured face, and I knew 
I had committed the one act for which 
she would never forgive me. After 
that I saw Mama-san Chung rarely 
until Colonel Walker and his wife 
sent her a box of clothes from the 
States; when I gave it to her she 
bowed politely but with great reserve. 
Then several days later she surprised 
me. Mama-san Yi came to say that 
Mama-san Chung wished to speak 
with me. All smiles and chatter, she 
came in ; she was enormously pleased 
with the contents of the box. It 
shot through my mind that she 
thought J had made presento to 


| 
| 
| 
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save my own face. “Tell her,” I 
said to Mama-san Yi, “ that Colonel 
Walker made presento. Not I.” 
We both told her several times and 
I knew she understood because 
Mama-san Yi, as interpreter, said 
Mama-san Chung wanted me to 
write and thank him for her. Ina 
society where little happens outside 
work everything becomes known and 
is discussed, and news of the ‘ battle 
of the mama-sans ’ got round. Some- 
one called me ‘ the referee ’ and asked 
if a truce had been declared. For 
several days I took a bit of good- 
natured ribbing from my friends the 
correspondents over it. 

Mama-san Yi and I settled down 
quickly into the old routine in my new 
quarters, and make presento moved 
into high gear. One evening I came 
home to find the overhanging light- 
bulb shaded by a Japanese lampshade 
of paper and bamboo. This took the 
harshness out of the room. I remem- 
bered the brass ash-tray and asked her 
about it. ‘“‘Ash-tray ?” Mama-san 
said blankly. “‘ Havano.” 

Presento ash-tray,” I persisted. 
** Mama-san make presento, I want 
here.” 

I expected her to go out and get 
it but she didn’t. It took a little 
digging in several directions but I 
found out why. Ash-tray was pre- 
sento, and if I valued it at all I 
myself would go and get it. In fact, 
I should have brought it myself. Also, 
Mama-san Chung, no matter how 
reluctantly, was now custodian of 
my old room and this may have had 
some bearing on Mama-san Yi’s 
decision to leave the ash-tray strictly 
where it was. So in our market 
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street I bought an ash-tray of blue 
china, took it to my old quarters, 
and, under the baleful eye of Mama- 
san Chung, made the substitution. 
She did not speak. 

Mama-san Yi accepted her eleva- 
tion in the world of the Press billets 
with her same old dignity, but after 
retrieving the ash-tray I was more 
than ever careful to express a genuine 
appreciation for every presento she 
made. ‘‘ Mama-san make tak’san 
presento,” I said each time, intend- 
ing the Japanese word for many to 


mean also the best. 
“No, kunna,” she protested 
happily. “ S’koshi.” ‘Then for real 


emphasis she added the Korean 
word for small or little which sounds 
like ‘ cho-kum.’ I repeated that, and 
unintentionally initiated the fraudu- 
lent impression that I could speak 
Korean. One evening I compounded 
the error by saying, “‘ How do you 
do?” in Korean, and after that I 
noticed that Mama-san’s little bits 
of flattery increased. “ Number One 
Kunna speak Korean. Big job,” she 
said, and I laughed outright. Seeing 
she was discovered, she put her 
hands over her face and laughed 
with me, the humour fairly bursting 
from her eyes, the dental gold 
shining between her fingers. Then 
the day came when she said, “‘ Kunna 
speak tak’san Korean, I betcha, 
okay.” I really protested at this. 
“ Korean hava-no,” I insisted. But 
she goaded me on until finally I 
think I discovered the reason: 
Mama-san, in her exalted position, 
had put out to the others this fabrica- 
tion as fact. And she had gone so 
far she was out on alimb. I couldn’t 
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| speak Korean and she knew it. 
Everybody knew it. But she was on 
the spot, she had put me on the 
spot and I had to bail her out; 
and so from her, from the mess- 
boys, from Henry Li, the telephone- 
room messenger, from anybody at 
all who was indigenous and had the 
gift of speech, I tried, I really tried, 
to pick up a word or a phrase—to 
keep her from losing face. 

When the autumn gold began to 
fade and through the everlasting 
dust we knew that the grey bitter 
days were not far off, I began to 
realise that the time would come 
when some day I would leave Korea. 
I did not know it would come as 
quickly as it did. Mama-san was 
still working her presento cajolery 
and I was still responding, amused 
at the blandness of her skill. I even 
gave Eldest Girl-san, whom I never 
met, an English-language Bible. 
Early in October, I wrote to my family 
) asking for boxes of warm clothes 

to reach Mama-san by Christmas ; 
| actually, this had nothing to do with 
make presento but at least it would 
serve as a stop-gap. For buried in 
my mind was still the determination 
| that somehow, at some time before 
I felt I would make The Presento. 

I was very busy and not con- 
sciously thinking of this when the 
Third U.S. Infantry Division sailed 
from Korea at the end of October. 
The day was one of the best, all 
blue and white and-sun-shot, and 
I took two other officers, Captain 
‘Ferdy ’ Adams and Lieutenant John 
Farman, and our radio technician 
out to Ascom City near the port of 
Inchon. It was our job to assure 
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a proper Press and radio send-off 
for one of the many fine units of 
all the United Nations forces that 
had fought in Korea. At Ascom 
City, a small military base at the 
foot of bare treeless hills, the Third 
was to stage its farewell review. 
Leaving Seoul, we drove along the 
only rural macadam road I ever 
saw in Korea, past the countless 
endless rice-paddies and the tiny 
gritty villages huddled against the 
roadside, all autumn-parched and 
dust-brown except for the patches 
of pure scarlet on the weathered 
rice-straw roofs where red peppers 
were laid out to dry. 

We arrived to find the Division 
complement standing at ease, pure 
spit and polish in the sun, waiting 
for the top brass to come in by staff 
car and helicopter. The troops faced 


a movable speakers’ platform, erected 


on a truck-trailer, round which ran 


- a@ temporary railing covered with 


target-cloth. Target-cloth, as any- 
one who has ever served his country 
by working the pits on an Army 
firing-range knows, is a tough un- 
bleached cotton fabric four feet wide. 
It was not until I went up on the 
platform where the radio technician 
was setting up his microphones that 
the possibility of a civilian use for 
target-cloth occurred to me. 

At that moment the ‘ choppers’ 
began whirring in, bringing the 
Korean Prime Minister and the 
Eighth Army Commanding General. 
Suddenly, the platform was filled 
with generals and the ceremony 
began. After the top commanders 
and the Prime Minister had trooped 
the line in jeeps, there were a few 


wie 
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brief speeches of farewell. Then 
the Division started moving out, 
marching down the road towards 
the port. The Division Public 
Information Officer came over to 
the platform. ‘“‘ Well, that’s that,” 
he said happily, and I knew how 
relieved he must be. 

-“ Major,” I said to him, “are 
you going to tear down the plat- 
form?” He said yes. ‘“* What’re 
you going to do with the target- 
cloth ? ” I asked. 

** Give it to the first Korean who 
comes down the road,” he said. 

**T’d like to have some,” I said, 
adding, “* but not for myself.” 

*¢ Sir, you’re welcome to the whole 
roll,” he said. “ There’s a whole 
roll under the trailer; you'll be 
doing us a favour if you take it.” 

I thanked him and accepted. 
Adams and Farman, although having 
no idea why I wanted it, also ripped 
the cloth from the railing and put 
it and the bolt in the car. 

Now the parade-ground was empty. 
There had been no tumult and no 
shouting, but the generals and the 
troops, the colour guard, the flags 
and battle streamers, all were gone. 
It was a little sad, and we hardly 
spoke on the drive back to Seoul. 
At the billets, genial bespectacled 
Captain Adams had the bolt and 
the pile of cloth from the platform 
carried to my room. Mama-san 


came in at once and I pointed only 
to the pile of cloth on the table. 
** Mama-san can use?” I asked, 
and her eyes disappeared into the 
crinkles of her face. ‘“‘ Can make 
dress for Mama-san, dress for girl- 
sans 


“Neh! Neh! Yes-s. Yes-s.” 

“How many yards one dress?” | 
asked. She said three. She also 
said she was going to make some- 
thing else and I had to ask a number 
of times before I realised she meant 
a bed-cover. I never knew, but the 
stuffing I should guess was rice 
straw. I began to suspect that with 
such extensive plans Mama-san was 
going to need more material. But she 
never asked for it. 


The roll of cloth stood behind the 
door for some days because I did 
not find the time to make a tele- 
phone call; I remembered that one 
night at dinner the American Am- 
bassador’s daughter had spoken of 
a Korean orphanage, in which she 
was deeply interested, that needed | 
everything. Every day I intended 
to call her and offer the cloth, 
but every day the press of work 
kept me from it. Then I came 
home one night to find Mama-san 
beaming in a new skirt, and a cover | 
on the table and a cushion in my 
chair—all of freshly laundered target- } 
cloth. I complimented her on every- 
thing and Mama-san smoothed the 
folds of her skirt. “‘ Other mama-sans 
like,” she said proudly. ) 

I glanced at the roll of cloth and 
it looked big. Mama-san had not 
touched it, but she had used a bit 
of her own for the table-cover and 
the cushion, and naturally I had to 
make this up. But the bolt stil 
looked big. “How many mamz- 
sans in this building?” I asked 
cautiously. 

“* Five,” she said, holding up one 
hand, fingers outspread. 

** And three yards one dress ?” 
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Yes, kunna.” 

** Okay, you catch five mama-sans. 
Three yards each. Maybe tomorrow, 
maybe next day.” 

Mama-san was, I could see, ex- 
cited. 


_ The next evening she met me at 
the door with a yardstick in her 


hand and her eyes shining. “ Now, 
good time, okay ? ” she asked. 

I told her yes. “And British 
Mama-san, my friend ?” she asked 
casually. I chuckled but smelt 
danger. My friend, the British 
Public Relations Officer for the 
Commonwealth Division, lived in 
the larger building, and unless I 
was going to include all seventeen 
mama-sans in the compound I did 
not see how we could branch out 
from my building. I doubted if 
there was enough cloth for all 
seventeen and tried to explain. To 


no avail. Also, I was still thinking » 


of the orphanage. 

Six ? ” she pleaded. 

Whether I should have or not, I 
weakened. 
said, “ six mama-sans.” She didn’t 
move. Our eyes met and the humour 
was fairly popping behind hers. 

“Kunna say three yards ?” she 
said softly. ‘“ One dress each ?” 

She made it sound so little I was 
almost ashamed of it. “ Okay, 
Mama-san,” I said weakly. “ Six 
mama-sans, two dresses, six yards 
each.” I gave a sinking thought to 
the orphanage, went to the telephone 
and called Captain Adams. He was 
up in a minute, but the mama-sans 
beat him ; they had been waiting in 
the hall. 

Nine of them came in, each bow- 


Okay, Mama-san,” I~ 
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ing, each dressed in what I judged 
to be her best, and formed a wall 
across one side of the room. Mama- 
san Yi had, I saw, introduced a 
little stroke of genius; Mama-san 
Chung was there. I spoke to her 
and she bowed again. One, older 
than the rest, I knew must be the 
matriarch whom Mama-san Yi ac- 
corded the highest respect with the 
term, “Old Mama-san.” Others I 
recognised were Mama-san Choi, 
Mama-san Kim, and Captain Adams’s 
mama-san, who had buck-teeth and 
whom he called ‘ Luscious.’ 

By contrast with the others, Mama- 
san Yi looked positively drab in the 
old blanket-trousers; whether this 
was intentional or not, I never 
knew, but from the moment the 
others walked in she was completely 
in charge. She took her place on- 
stage facing the phalanx, and the 
yardstick in her hand became a 
sceptre. She gave a little movement 
with it and Captain Adams and I 


' obediently wheeled the roll of cloth 


out into the middle of the floor and 
left it standing on one end. Deftly, 
Mama-san Yi began to unwind. 
No one spoke. Now and then I 
heard someone draw in her breath 
as the pile of tough useful cloth 
built up on the floor. I picked out 
a face and saw Old Mama-san’s 
eyes fixed on the cloth; her eyes 
were not greedy, only glad. The 
truth hit me; to these women this 
cloth was pure gold. 

Mama-san Yi stopped unwinding, 
bent, fished through the swirl and 
came up with the end of the bolt. 
She held her yardstick against the 
first yard. ‘‘ Kunna make presento,” 
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she said dramatically to the room at 
large. An ecstatic murmur went 
over the room. ‘“ Kunna make 
Christmas presento!” Mama - san 
cried. She looked at me for the 
signal to start counting and I nodded. 
She was ready, but she wasn’t in a 
hurry. The thing was actually 
getting dramatic. Even I was wait- 
ing. “ Hana,’ Mama-san said, using 
the Korean word ‘ one,’ for the first 
yard. But she did not go on. And 
she didn’t look at me. “ Hana!” 
Mama-san said again, more loudly. 
I finally got my cue. “ Hana!” 
I said, laughing. And then the 


colour of pure triumph rose up | 


into Mama-san Yi’s face. Her 
yardstick began to fly, and we 
counted them off together. She 
did it so fast I suppose she proved 
I wasn’t parroting the words from 
her. ‘“ Dool-set-net-tasa-ilgo ...” we 
both counted. 

** Make it seven, Mama-san!” I 
said, carried away, the orphanage 
forgotten. 

* Seven-eight! ” she cried in Eng- 


lish, thereby saving me because I 


didn’t know the Korean words for 
seven and eight. And then her 
nimble little hands flew on daringly 
to measure off still one more yard. 
* Nine,” she shrilled. “‘ Nine yards 
all Mama-sans! ” 

Gone was the quiet, reserved, 
frightened Mama-san Yi of old. 
In her place we were watching a 
woman in her moment of lifetime 
triumph. We were watching Number 
One Mama-san. “ Look at Mama- 
san Yi!” Captain Adams cried. 
She’s drunk with power!” 

I felt the eyes of the whole circle 
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of mama-sans on me. How would 
the boss foreigner react to this 
audacity on Yi’s part? Would he 
plunge her from her pinnacle? 
Mama-san Chung’s face was a mask. 
There was a split-second pause; 
one of Mama-san Yi’s hands held 
the cloth on the nine-yard line, 
the other a razor-blade ready to 
make the cut that would start the 
tear. She knew she had gone all 
the way. 

“Nine yards all mama-sans!” I 
echoed, and a sigh of relief and 
conquest went audibly over the 
room. 

Mama-san Yi counted off nine 
yards of cloth and folded it. One by 
one the mama-sans stepped forward, 
took their share, bowed and, thank- 
ing me, stepped back. Each time I 
replied with the Korean for ‘ you are 
welcome,” which sounds like ‘ Chun- 
mah-nayo.’ But no one left the 
room. There was still a lot of 
cloth on the roll. When Mama-san 


had finished with all the others I 


told her to count off her own. 
She meticulously counted nine yards, 
tore it off and folded it. The party 
was over. 

Several turned to go, but Mama- 
san Chung stepped forward greedily. 
She said something I didn’t under- 
stand and I asked her to repeat. 
“Nine yards so s’koshi,” she com- 
plained. 

I was astonished that even she 
would do this. 

“Nine yards all mama-sans,” I 
said firmly. 

The mama-sans backed out of the 
room, leaving only Captain Adams, 
Mama-san Yi and me. “ Mama- 
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san,” Adams said, 
you. You sure played that one cool.” 

Mama-san’s eyes were, I thought, 
wider apart than I had ever seen 
them. She could not answer. 

The next day after lunch I 
stopped by my room and received 
a jolt. The cardboard tube stood 
in the corner without a single yard 
of cloth on it. Mama-san rushed 
in to explain. The party last night 
had been such a success that she 
had had another that morning—for 
all the remaining mama-sans. Nine 
yards each. Within a few days, 
in spite of the cold weather, the 
latest fashion noted at the Press 
billets was wrap-around skirts of 


target-cloth. I wonder now if Mama- | 


san Yi had measured that cloth in 
advance. 

Shortly afterwards I told Mama- 
san I was leaving Korea. She 
stood solemnly, her knuckles against 
her chin. “‘ Kunna go ? ” she echoed. 

ce Neh, I said. Yes. 

Kunna Jap-pan go ?” 

** Neh, Mama-san.” 

She let a moment pass before 
she spoke again. “Sad am I,” 
she said. ‘‘ No more mama-san.” 

Tak’san mama-san,” I insisted. 
“New kunna come. Same-o, same- 

** May-be,” Mama-san said sceptic- 
ally. Then she had a new thought. 
“ Mama-san Fap-pan go with kunna, 
I betcha ? ” 

I explained that this was im- 
possible and tried to give her some 
of the reasons, finishing with, “ And 
girl-sans. Mama-san can’t leave 
girl-sans.”’ 
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** Girl-sans big,” she said. 

The morning I left, she held out 
her hand for the first time when we 
said good-bye. I pressed her hand 
and told her I would never forget 
Mama-san Yi. “‘ May-be,” she said. 
Then she stepped back, bowed with 
her old dignity, her old Oriental 
reserve, and backed out of the room. 
I couldn’t hear the little rubber 
slippers on the cement floor of the 
hall. 

Seven weeks later I was back in 
Korea on a short trip and of course 
I saw her at the billets. My suc- 
cessor as P.I.O. was occupying the 
Bridal Suite. ‘How are you and 
Mama-san Yi getting along?” I 
asked. 

“* She’s terrific!” he said. “‘ Why, 
Mama-san make presento. . . .” 

“I know,” I said, drily. 

More than a year later I made 
still another trip from Japan to 
Korea and got a real shock. The 
Press billets were receiving a major 
face-lifting and refurbishing; they 
were in the process of becoming 
an apartment house for Western 
officials. The Press correspondents 
had moved and the mama-sans were 
all gone. For two days, between 
my duties, I inquired about Mama- 
san Yi, but no one around had ever 
heard of her. 

Now, on the other side of the 
earth, I find that as time passes my 
impressions of Korea are fading, 


and the only time I ever think of 


Mama-san Yi any more is when I 
glance at the brass ash-tray on my 
desk, made from the casing of an 
artillery shell. 
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It can hardly be doubted that the 
conquest of space by a human 
traveller will be recorded as the 
most historic event of 1961, and 
the name of Major Yuri Gagarin is 
safe for posterity. He will rank 
with Christopher Columbus and the 
Wright brothers as one of the greatest 
pioneers. But in some ways he is 
luckier than any of them. Few 
would dispute today that Columbus’s 
achievement (leaving aside the 
question whether he was the first 
European to discover America, and 
the certainty that he intended nothing 
of the kind) was the outstanding 
event of the year 1492, just as the 
first manned flight of an aeroplane 
was the outstanding event of 1903. 
But nobody thought so at the time, 
and practically nobody was even 
aware that these great events had 
taken place at all. When the history- 
books first recorded Columbus’s 
achievement it is hard to say, but 
there is a good deal less uncertainty 
about the Wright brothers. Hardly 
anyone would believe at the time 
that they had done what they said. 
That admirable volume of contem- 
porary history, the ‘ Annual Register,’ 
made no mention of aeroplanes till 
1908. The final volume of the 
* Cambridge Modern History,’ which 


- came out in 1910 and recorded at 


least one event in that year (the death 
of King Edward VII.), also made no 


mention of the Wright brothers’ 
achievement of nearly seven years 
earlier, although in other respects it 
by no means neglected scientific and 
technological history. The fame of 
Major Gagarin, on the other hand, 
was instantaneous. 

The inference is that we are much 
more alert today than our ancestors 
were to the importance of advances 
in the field of science and discovery. 
That does not mean, alas, that they 
are recognised as being more im- 
portant than merely political events. 
On the contrary, it means that they 
have become political events. Two 
things immediately struck the world 
about the Soviet achievement in 
space travel, as they were un- 
doubtedly intended to do. One was 
the implication for military purposes 
of the very considerable superiority 
which the Russians have attained 
over the Americans in the technique 
of rockets and missiles. The other 
was the value for propaganda purposes 
of the Soviet achievement, which is 
one that the Americans can never 
catch up, however brilliantly they 
perform in future. After all, no one 
except perhaps a highly specialised 
historian knows or cares who was the 
second man to cross the Atlantic or 
to fly an aeroplane. It is only the 
first place that counts in these 
matters, and it belongs irretrievably 
to the Russians. In other words, 
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science and technology, which were 
supposed to be above politics and 
nationalist rivalry, and which were 
supposed to be going to unite the 
world in a kind of non-political 
brotherliness, have turned out to be 
the most highly charged instrument 
of twentieth-century nationalism. 
That is a very great pity because, 
as an eminent British scientist, Pro- 
fessor Sir Bernard Lovell, immedi- 
ately pointed out, the Americans are 
not really outclassed by the Russians 
at all. All that has happened is that 
the Russians have concentrated on 
one spectacular section of the field, 
while the Americans have specialised 


‘in others. The main Russian effort 


has been to develop means of propul- 
sion, the American speciality has been 
the development of instrumentation. 
Although the Americans have not 
yet been able to put a man-carrying 
satellite into orbit, their smaller space- 
vehicles have undoubtedly acquired 
much more scientific knowledge of 


outer space than have those of 


the Russians. The obvious re- 
quirement now, if science is really 
to be advanced for the benefit of 
mankind in general and not for 
patriotic pride, is to put together 
the complementary experience of 
the two countries’ scientists. Other- 
wise each will feel obliged to com- 
pete with the other, at enormous 
expense, in the sector which they 
have respectively not yet mastered. 
There might well be an opportunity 
for President Kennedy to recapture 
the initiative by making such a sug- 
gestion for co-operation to the world 
in general and the Russians in 


particular, instead of redoubling 
American efforts to catch up the 
Soviet lead in the more spectacular 
sector of the field. The ‘ space race’ 
is an out-of-date relic of the cold 
war: what is wanted is not com- 
petition but collaboration. 

Such an initiative on the American 
President’s part might have an 
important reaction where it matters 
most, in the under-developed world. 
The Russians no doubt expect to 
impress Asia and Africa with the 
evidence that they are now the leading 
technological power. The expected 
inference is that Communism pays 
better than Capitalism. It is by no 
means certain that that will be the 
inference of the Asians and Africans 
when they have got over their first 
amazement. They may be more 
impressed by the enormous propor- 
tion of the Soviet Union’s capital 
resources and skilled man-power that 
must have been tied up in the space- 
project, and which might otherwise 
have been devoted to the relief of 
human poverty. That is the mood, 
when it comes, which President 
Kennedy might catch with a well- 
timed offer of co-operation in place 
of competition. No one seriously 
wants to abandon the exploration of 
space: to do so would be like the 
pusillanimous reaction of those who 
thought there was no future in flying, 
and presumably once thought that 
there was no future in sailing the sea. 
But since it is a task which goes 
beyond the unaided resources of any 
national state, even the largest and 


richest, it could unite the nations 


instead of dividing them in rivalry. 


=" 
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In that case the political implications 
of Major Gagarin’s achievement— 
and it cannot help having political 
implications—would be beneficial 
instead of tragic. 


By a strange irony, the launching 
of Major Gagarin into space occurred 
on the same day as the opening in 
Jerusalem of the trial of Adolf Eich- 
mann for mass murder. The start of 
a new age in human history coincided 
with the last episode in one of man- 
kind’s most gruesome tragedies. Un- 
fortunately the trial of Eichmann is 
not merely the end of the story of 
Nazism. The circumstances in which 
it took place make it a distinct possi- 
bility that the trial may be the origin 
of a new myth, and one for which the 
Israelis will not be entirely blameless. 
It is impossible to separate justice 
from emotion in this case, and 
emotion is not wholly on the side 
of Eichmann’s captors and judges. 
Although few people can have the 
slightest doubt about the crimes 
attributed to Eichmann as the chief 
instrument of what the Nazis called 
the ‘ final solution ’°—the extermina- 
tion of the Jews—many people must 
have had an uneasy feeling that 
counsel for the defence had justice 
on his side in pleading that the trial 
should never have taken place in 
the circumstances that it did. The 
Israelis have laid themselves open to 
the charge of imitating one of the 


most odious practices of Nazism— . 


holding a show-trial for political 


There were three grounds on which 
it was argued that the Israeli court 


was not competent to try Eichmann, 
but all were rejected by the judges. 
The first was that the judges, being 
Jews and having quite possibly lost 
relatives under the Nazis, could not 
be unprejudiced. The second was 
that the trial was being held under a 
law passed after the alleged crimes 
were committed (the Nazi and Nazi 
Collaborators Punishment Law of 
1950). The third was that Eichmann 
had been brought before the court 
illegally, having been kidnapped 
clandestinely from the Argentine last 
year. The judges reserved their 
reasons for rejecting the last two pleas 
until the end of the trial. On the 
first, they replied that all judges are 


- necessarily human, so that absolute 


detachment is impossible anyway ; 
but judges are under an obligation to 
suppress their personal feelings in 
reaching judgment, just as much in 
Eichmann’s case as in any other. No 
one can prove that they have not done 
so. But there is still an uneasy feeling 
abroad that it would have been better 
if Eichmann had been tried by the 
Germans rather than by the Israelis. 
His crimes were committed in Ger- 
many, under German jurisdiction 
and mainly against German subjects. 
Israel did not exist at the time, and 
even now cannot claim to be the sole 
representative of world Jewry. The 
fact that a German court would not 
have had the power to impose a 
death sentence is surely irrelevant to 
the question of legality and justice. 
There are perhaps two more 
practical reasons why it would have 
been undesirable for Eichmann to 
be tried in Germany. One is that 
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Germany is divided, and both halves 
would have had an equal and irre- 
concilable claim to try him. The 
case might thus have fallen between 
two stools. The other is that the 
West Germans at least, taking a more 
judicial view of the circumstances 
than the Israelis, might have felt 
bound to yield to the Argentine 
- claim that Eichmann should never 
have been removed from Argentina, 
and have sent him back there. It 
is understandable that the Israelis 
should be unwilling to take such risks. 
What then should they have done 
with their captive? One suggestion 
was that the Nuremberg Court of 
1946 should have been reconvened. 
But that court had jurisdiction at the 
time only because there was no 
German state in existence, German 
sovereignty having been surrendered 
to the allies. Such a state of affairs 
could not be reproduced today, nor 
would the four powers that created 
the Nuremberg Court wish it so. 
The Soviet Government, to mention 
no other, has taken a very unfriendly 
attitude towards Israel recently. It 
refused to help the Israelis to gather 
evidence against Eichmann; and it 
was perhaps by way of reprisal that 
the Israelis arrested, during Eich- 
mann’s trial, a retired senior officer 
accused of espionage on behalf of a 
Communist state, which was un- 
doubtedly the Soviet Union. 
Probably the Israelis had no alter- 
native to the course they chose once 
Eichmann was in their hands. A 
normal attitude towards the law 
suggests that they should, in that case, 
never have kidnapped him at all. 
$2 


The proper course, having identified 
him, would have been to demand 
appropriate action by the Argentine 
authorities, and to invoke the pressure 
of world opinion if they were 
reluctant. Unfortunately the Israelis, 
being new to international comity and 
having a tragic past behind them, are 
still disinclined to accept the normal 
rules of international law. The world 
has forgiven them their abnormalities 
in the past because of the abnormality 
of their situation. But such deference 
could not go on for ever. Their 
acceptance as a national state requires 
that they should behave like one in 
their dealings with other states. If 
they fail to conform, the only bene- 
ficiaries in the long run will be their 
enemies. 


The case of the Persistent Com- 
moner, as Lord Stansgate calls him- 
self, is not really so obscure and 
complicated as it has been made to 
appear. There are (or were) three 
questions at issue, and the difficulty 
arose simply from the fact that both 
Parliament and public opinion have 
been trying—not without the con- 
nivance of Lord Stansgate and his 
friends—to debate all of them at once 
as if they were the same question. 
The first was whether or not the 
former Mr Wedgwood Benn auto- 
matically ceased to be a member of 
the House of Commons on the death 
of his father in November last year. 
The second was whether or not, if he 
did automatically cease to be M.P. 
for South-East Bristol on that date, 


‘Parliament should take steps to enable 


him to become a commoner again 
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instead of a peer. The third was 
(and still is) whether anything should 
be done to reform the relation of the 
two Houses of Parliament generally 
so that heirs to peerages in future 
need not automatically succeed their 
fathers in the House of Lords if 
for any reason they wish to remain 
commoners. There is not, and never 
was, the slightest ground for doubt 
about the answer to the first question : 
Mr Benn did automatically cease to 
be M.P. on his father’s death. But 
the confusion of the three debates in 
one made the Government appear to 
be taking an obscurantist line on 
the other questions also. 

The Report of the Committee of 
Privileges (H.M.S.O. 142), which 
represented the Government’s view 
since the Government had a majority 
on it, was adverse to Lord Stansgate 
on the second question, but only to 
the extent of concluding that any 
relieving legislation should not be 
confined to his case. Thus it would 
still be possible for him to gain his 
point under the third heading if 
general legislation were introduced 
affecting both houses and if it were 
drafted so as to cover his case among 
others. The Committee argued that 
it was outside their term of reference 
to consider the third question, but 
the Government has since then 
accepted the possibility of such legis- 
lation. What it did point out was that 
there was no doubt whatever about 
the state of the law today. It was the 
way that this argument was put by 
the Attorney-General which antago- 
nised the opposition and puzzled 
public opinion. He said that the 


law would still be what it was even if | 


the House, by rejecting the Com- 
mittee’s Report, declared that it was 
not. That is perfectly true, for 
Parliament can only alter the law by 
legislation, not by attempting quasi- 
judicial interpretation of it. It 
remains to be seen whether new 
legislation will eventually be intro- 
duced. If it is, it is safe to say that 
it will not be done in a hurry 
nor without protracted consultation 
between the two Houses. 

Lord Stansgate’s prospects of bene- 
fiting from such legislation are 
probably slight. An Act permitting 
heirs to peerages to renounce their 
right to sit in the House of Lords 
could only serve his purpose if it 
were made retrospective, which is 
generally repugnant to this country’s 
legislators ; or if it were so drafted 
as to permit any peer at any time to 
resign from the House of Lords, even 
if he had belonged to it for years, 
which would hardly be acceptable to 
the Upper House in general. It was 
no doubt because the path of legisla- 
tion appeared to Lord Stansgate to be 
too long, or too unlikely to help him, 
that he chose instead to challenge a 
contest between Government and 
public opinion by offering himself for 
re-election at a by-election in his 
former constituency. But apart from 
the popular appeal of such a challenge 
it was clear from the start that it was 
a forlorn hope in terms of constitu- 
tional validity. There are quite 
recent precedents to show that 
although a man who is constitution- 
ally debarred from sitting in the 


_ House of Commons may be validly 
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nominated for election, and even 
declared to be elected, he cannot 
become an M.P., so that all votes cast 
for him are automatically wasted. 
Two such cases occurred in Northern 
Ireland in the General Election of 
1955, when the rebel nationalists 
(Sinn Fein) nominated two convicted 
felons in Belfast gaol, both of whom 
came top of their polls and were duly 
debarred, though in different ways, 
from becoming M.P.s. Lord Stans- 
gate’s fate, morally different though 
his case might be, was bound to be 
the same. 

The effect of the appeal to public 
opinion was nevertheless bound to 
accelerate the Government’s con- 
sideration of the case for parlia- 
mentary reform. The reform might 
have a wide or a narrow scope, but 
there is a growing feeling that it ought 
at least to provide greater freedom of 
choice for those M.P.s who are liable 
to succeed to peerages, like ex-Mr 
Wedgwood Benn. There are about 
half a dozen at present, not all of 
whom would. necessarily exercise 
their freedom of choice if they had 
it; but that is no reason why they 
should not have it. The present 
situation in effect frustrates the 
original intention of the sovereign in 
creating a peer, which was that his 
son and his son’s sons should have a 
permanent right to a leading place in 
public life. Since it is nowadays 
impossible to reach the highest office 
by a political career in the House of 
Lords alone, a peerage descending on 
a young man before he has made his 
name is practically a condemnation 
to obscurity. Hence the fact that 


553 


three-quarters of the members of the 
House of Lords rarely attend it at all. 
The Government’s choice seems to lie 
between abolishing the hereditary 
principle altogether, which is what 
Lord Stansgate and the Labour 
Party want, and bringing it up to 
date, which would probably be 


generally welcome. 


South-East Asia plays rather the 
same part in international affairs to- 
day as South-East Europe used to 
play two or three generations ago. 
The region has no such unifying name 
as the Balkan mountains have fur- 
nished (quite misleadingly, as it 
happens) to its European counter- 
part, but in many ways South-East 
Asia might be called the Balkans of 
the mid-twentieth century. There 
is the same remoteness and in- 
accessibility, the same political 
explosiveness, the same rivalries of 
local nationalism and great-power 
ambitions. There are important 
differences, too. One is that South- 
East Asia has economic attractions 
which South-East Europe had not: 
the rice of Burma and Thailand, the 
tin and rubber of Malaya, and oil and 
other commodities from more than 
one country. Another most fortunate 
difference is that so far the conflicts 
of the post-imperial era in South-East 
Asia have not brought about a head- 
on collision between any of the Great 
Powers. Their refusal to be dragged 
over the brink into a major war as a 
result of disputes and rivalries in 
South-East Asia is probably yet 
another symptom of the nuclear 
stalemate, which has now become 
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virtually world-wide in its applica- 
tion. A heartening example of this 
effect has been seen twice already 
this year in the crises over Laos. 
Much is obscure about the civil 
war in Laos, not the least of the 
obscurities being about the future 
intentions of the various combatants 
and candidates for power. But there 
has been no uncertainty about the 
determination of the Great Powers— 
with the possible and ominous excep- 
tion of Communist China—to prevent 
the civil war from spreading into a 
major international war. British and 
French designs have been perfectly 


_ Clear since the conference of 1954 at 


Geneva: they want a neutral and 
independent Laos; and if it is 
sympathetic towards the West, so 
much the better, but that is not a 
desideratum worth taking risks for. 
Soviet policy is probably not very 
different in practice, because although 
a Communist Laos may be theoretic- 
ally desirable to Russia, the predom- 
inance of China in that part of the 
world makes it less vital than would 
a similar situation in one of the 
satellites nearer to the Soviet Union. 
The United States has differed from 
Britain and France in the past in 
wishing to see Laos governed by 
dependable friends of the West, as 
it was up to the moment when the 
civil war flared up again. That 
policy was the legacy of the late 
Secretary of State, Mr John Foster 
Dulles, who called neutrality ‘ an 
outdated concept.’ But certainly the 
new U.S. Government is not prepared 
to go to war for the sake of a pro- 


Western Laos, and this was publicly 


admitted by President Kennedy when | 


he supported the British proposal for 
neutralisation in March. 

The British proposal was accepted 
in principle almost immediately by 
the Soviet Press; it seemed to have at 
least the acquiescence of the Chinese 
Communists, whatever their real 
intentions; and it was vigorously 
supported by the influential voice of 
Mr Nehru. There were some differ- 
ences on questions of timing which 
did not look substantial ; for instance, 
in what order the three crucial steps 
should take place: ordering a cease- 
fire, reintroducing the three-nation 
supervisory commission into Laos, 
and reassembling the members of 
the international conference which 
produced the armistice at Geneva in 
1954. It did not seem that these 
matters need cause undue delay once 
the principle was accepted. Why 
then has there been so long a delay in 
getting things settled after the first 
encouraging signs in March? One 
reason suggested was that the Com- 
munists wished to improve their 


military position on the ground 


before the cease-fire took effect. The 
approach of the rainy season in May, 
which would stop the fighting any- 
way, made this look a plausible 
reason. Another was that the Soviet 
Government did not wish to admit 
that it controlled the Laotian rebels 
by bringing about a cease-fire over- 
night as soon as the Great Powers 
had agreed. Much more probable 
than either of these theories (though 
neither is without weight) is the belief 
that the delay was due to differences 
between Moscow and Peking. 
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Almost everything that is written 
about Sino-Soviet differences rests 
solely on conjecture. Yet they surely 
exist. One of the notable things 
about the Laotian crisis was that the 
Chinese, so far as public knowledge 
goes, seem to have played little part 
in it. China has a common border 
both with Laos and with North 
Vietnam, which certainly supported 
the Laotian rebels; but all the 
material aid seems to have come from 
the Soviet Union, not from China. 


Could it be that the Russians deliber- _ 


ately stoked up the crisis, intending 
then to help extinguish it when the 
Americans had been frightened into 
agreeing to a cease-fire, rather than 
let the Chinese take the initiative in 


their own reckless way, which might © 


well have led to general war? It has 
been known since last year that one 
of the points of disagreement between 
Moscow and Peking is that, in the 
latter capital, war with the capitalist 
world is still regarded as inevitable ; 
in the former it is not. Khrush- 
chev may well have wished to bring 
about the genuine neutralisation of 
Laos before China made it the 
starting-point of a third world war. 
If so, the last Laotian crisis has come 
near to making Khrushchev and 
Kennedy tactical and tacit allies 
against Mao Tse-Tung; and Mao’s 
repugnance to that fact could well be 
the explanation of the dangerous 
delay in bringing peace and neutrality 
to Laos. 


The Balfour Declaration, about 
which a new and exhaustive study has 


lately been published,’ exemplifies 
the rule that few of the great turning- 
points of history are recognised as 
such at the moment when they take 
place. When Lord Balfour wrote his 
historic letter to Lord Rothschild 
few British or European newspapers 
correctly assessed its significance, 


_ though if there had been an effectively 


vocal Arabic Press at the time things 
might have been different. Even 
Chaim Weizmann, the hero of the 
occasion on the Jewish side, perhaps 
failed to appreciate at first the extent 
of -his achievement. His name can 
be joined today with those of Cecil 
Rhodes and Thomas Masaryk as the 
creator of a new national state in his 
own lifetime. But he had to outlive 
the Balfour Declaration by more 
than thirty years before that remark- 
able. and perhaps unintentional 
achievement was realised. The years 
between the Declaration on 2nd 
November 1917 and the proclamation 
of the state of Israel on 15th May 
1948 must have included the most 
difficult and painful of Weizmann’s 
life. Those years lie almost entirely 
outside the scope of Mr Stein’s long 
book, which ends with the establish- 
ment of the British Mandate over 
Palestine in 1922. But their shadow 
lies over every page. 

It is only by looking backwards 
from 1948 that it is possible to say 
with any clarity what the Balfour 
Declaration really meant. Mr Stein’s 
analysis of its conception and origin, 
of its gestation in the minds of many 
admirable and high-minded English- 
men and Jews, of its repeated revision 


1 ‘The Balfour Declaration.’ By Leonard Stein. (Vallentine, Mitchell.) 
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and refinement at many hands, and of 
the timing and motives of its 
announcement, will stand as an irre- 
placeable monument of scholarship 
for along time. Many curious points 
become clearer in the process: for 
instance, the complete separation in 
the minds of British Ministers be- 
tween the Declaration of the policy 
of a National Home for the Jews, and 
the question of a British Mandate in 
Palestine which they were extremely 
reluctant to accept even after the 
Declaration was a fait accompli. The 
Mandate was virtually forced on the 
British Government by the Anglophile 
tenacity of Weizmann, coupled with 
the refusal of the Americans to accept 
it for themselves, which left Lloyd 
George with no alternative but either 
to accept it or to let Palestine fall 
under French or even Italian control. 
Mr Stein shows that the British 
reluctance was well-founded: as 
Lord Robert Cecil said in 1918, 
“* whoever goes there will have a poor 
time”; and it might have been much 
easier to carry out the intention of 
creating a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine if the power which pro- 
claimed the policy had not been the 
one mandated to carry it out. But 
what still remains obscure at the end 
of Mr Stein’s painstaking examina- 
tion is what the intention really was. 

Innumerable definitions of the 
policy to which the Zionists were 
seeking the British Government’s ad- 
hesion were given in the years before 
1917. Without exception they were 
extremely vague and nebulous. There 
was a tendency to couch them in 


terms of negatives. In 1909 there 
was ‘not a word of any autonomous 
Jewish State,’ but by 1914 Mr 
Herbert (now Viscount) Samuel was 
talking of ‘ the restoration of a Jewish 
State’ in Palestine. Later it became 
fashionable to talk less ambitiously 
of ‘a home’ and later still of ‘a 
national home.’ Some people talked 
of ‘a federation,’ presumably em- 
bracing other national units in 
Palestine, particularly the Arabs. 
Nahum Sokolow, one of Weizmann’s 
closest collaborators and indeed his 
senior, spoke of ‘an autonomous 
home,’ but not a state. Sir Mark 
Sykes, who became the most ener- 
getic and influential of the English 
Zionists, emphatically discounted the 
idea of a national state. Others 
talked of ‘ a Jewish Commonwealth,’ 
‘a Jewish Palestine under British 
protectorate,’ ‘an asylum,’ a place in 
which ‘ the dominant national char- 
acter would be Jewish, and so on. 
But the enthusiasts always took refuge 
in negatives whenever misgivings 
were expressed. Oh, no, the inten- 
tion was not to produce anything like 
whatever the misgivings presupposed. 
The intention was quite different. 
But what was it? In the 660 pages 
of Mr Stein’s book, no one ever gave 
an unambiguous answer to that 
question. 

The final answer was, of course, 
Israel ; but probably even Weizmann 
did not have that in mind at the time. 
To have said so, in any case, would 
have been fatal. There were far too 
many rival forces at work to make any 
such idea even remotely acceptable in 
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1917. The great strength of Mr 
Stein’s book is that it gives full weight 
to all the conflicting pressures operat- 
ing on the problem of the Jews’ 
future. He explains in detail the 
differences between Zionist Jews and 
those who were content to seek 
assimilation in their native lands, 
even in Russia; between those 
Zionists who believed in gradual 
infiltration into Palestine and those 
who wanted a dramatic solution at a 
single stroke; between those who 
thought Zionism would be best 
served by neutrality in the First 
World War and those who sought 
to link its destinies with one or 


other Great Power; between the 
rival ambitions of the Great Powers 
themselves, and how the Zionists 
took advantage of them. His vast 
theme necessitates a study of almost 
every aspect of the First World 
War, including American neutrality, 
the Russian Revolution, the Arab 
Revolt and the dissolution of the 
Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires. Perhaps the most striking 
thing it shows is that in the last 
analysis the Zionists were bound to 
win because the world needed them. 
A heavy price had to be paid, but 
the ultimate issue was not, or should 
not have been, in doubt. 
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MAGA’S REVIEWS 


BY ROBERT H. HILL 


W. L. Warren. King Fohn. 340 pp. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 30s. 
Harold F. Hutchison. The Hollow 
Crown. 276 pp. (Eyre & Spottis- 

woode.) 30s. 


The villains of history, as much as 
the heroes, tend to diminish in an age 
when black and white are everywhere 
merging into various shades of grey. 
No one has ever found much to say 
for King John. For J. R. Green he 
was ‘the worst outcomeof the Angevins,’ 
and for Professor Trevelyan ‘a false, 
selfish and cruel nature, made to be 
hated.” Mr Warren leaves us with a 
somewhat modified impression. Not 
that he attempts any sensational reversal 
of judgment, but he has tested the 
chroniclers’ statements against the sur- 
viving administrative records of the 
reign, with the result that Wendover 
and Matthew Paris and the others often 
appear ill-informed or prejudiced, or 
both. John had some of the qualities 
of a successful king. He was good at 
the business of administration and 


worked hard at the job. The author — 


indeed sees him as ‘ fascinated with the 
daily business of governing,’ and likens 
him to the energetic young director of 
an old, conservative firm. His ‘ trouble 
was that he could not get along with 
the men who claimed to be his fellow 
directors.’ 

For John was naturally suspicious, 
would never trust even the most loyal 
barons ; and when he did get the upper 
hand it was not in him to be generous. 
In these flaws Mr Warren discerns two 


main causes of his failure. The loss 
of Normandy was not really his fault be- 
cause the rot had set in before his time. 
On the other hand, he has had less than 
his due as a builder of English naval 
power ; and as a military leader he was 
capable of brilliant feats, though hope- 
lessly inept at turning them to advantage, 
Is King John, then, to be seen no more 
in his familiar role of villain on the 
stage of history? Hardly that, per- 
haps, for the darkest blot remains: Mr 
Warren thinks it not unlikely that he 
murdered Arthur of Brittany with his 
own hands. Mr Warren writes well 
and his careful researches are matched 
by an instinct for the effective phrase. 
It is a first book but a mature achieve- 
ment. 

Like John, Richard II. has always been 
written down as one of the failures at 
kingship. On the other hand, he has 
never seemed nearly so repugnant as a 
person (after all, it is still the image 
of the boy king braving it in front of 
Wat Tyler’s mob that is apt to spring 
first to mind). But he was unluckier 
than John in being succeeded by a 
usurper who needed to make people 
believe the worst about Richard. The 
Lancastrian version of his character and 
reign was accepted not only by Shake- 
speare (who might not have claimed to 
be writing history anyway) but by most 
professional historians. Yet this enig- 
matic king has found some apologists, 
and no more carefully reasoned defence 
has been written than Mr Hutchison 
presents in ‘The Hollow Crown.’ 
Central to his study is the recognition 
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Modern Britain 
1885-1955 


HENRY PELLING The first volume to 
appear (and the last in sequence) of a new 
History of England from §§ B.C. to A.D. 1955 
in 8 volumes, under the general editorship 
of Christopher Brooke, Professor of Medi- 
aeval History, University of Liverpool, and 
Denis Mack Smith, Fellow and Tutor, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. The aim of the 
series is to combine a clear narrative with 
a social, economic, religious and cultural 
analysis of each period. 18s 


Gibbon’s Journey 
from Geneva to Rome 
His Fournal from 20 April to 2 October 1764 

edited by | 


GEORGES A. BONNARD A hitherto 
unpublished work by the author of The 
Decline and Fall: the journal Gibbon kept 
in French of his tour of Italy in 1764 with 
William Guise, whose journal, recently dis- 
covered, provides a most intriguing obbli- 
gato. Professor G. A. Bonnard of Lausanne 
introduces and annotates the book in 
English. 2 colour plates and ro halftones. 
(June 15) 50s 

Limited De Luxe Edition on handmade 
paper, vellum-bound, bevelled boards, gilt 
top, boxed. £15 15s 


NELSON 


Branwell Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN This author’s life of 
Anne Bronté must have been the best re- 
viewed work of its kind in 1959. The Times 
called it an ‘absorbing and authoritative 
study’. The Times Literary Supplement com- 
mented on the ‘remarkable vivacity of her 
picture of Haworth’ (where Miss Gérin has 
for long made her home). Now Miss Gérin 
has again made use of her unique knowledge 
of the Bronté family to write a companion 
volume on Branwell Bronté. 32 pages of 
halftones. 35s 


Nelson’s Atlas of 
European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS Preface by 
Sir A. LANDSBOROUGH —2,THOMSON 
‘Luxurious, vast zodgeographical 
survey of the 419 European breed- 
ing birds, showing their world-wide 
range by means of two-colour maps, 
one for each species, and textual 
notes on distribution . . . 355 superb 
photographs.’ Punch 7Os 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS ‘A stately 
folio . . . which surveys the whole 
course of architecture, sculpture, 
painting and engraving in Holland. 
The representation of pictorial art 
in particular being all the more 
fascinating because of the little- 
known works assembled.’ The Times 
580 photographs in gravure, I = 
colour map. 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E. DE VRIES 
edited by H. E. BuTLgeR MA PhD 
of the Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh. An up-to-date guide to the 
infinite realms around us, this book 
describes all aspects of astronomy 
and related topics from Ptolemy to 
artificial satellites. 92 plates, over 
200 charts and diagrams in the text. 


The 
Scottish Castle 


STEWART CRUDEN ‘A stimu- 
lating combination of military and 
social developments . . . a capital 
range of photographs .. . a very 
reasonable price.’ Economist ‘No 
resident or tourist in Scotland should 
be without this book.’ Scotsman 44 
halftone plates and many line 
drawings. 42s 
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that Richard was a medieval king, and 
must not be judged by the constitutional 
principles of two or three centuries later. 
His reign was a long battle for his 
* regality,’ the divine right to rule in 
which he so fervently believed, against 
over-powerful barons who tried to keep 
him under their thumbs. The Richard 
portrayed here is no fool but an astute 
and cultured ruler. His revenge on his 
enemies, when his chance came, was at 
least more restrained than theirs; and 
he had more to revenge. If he tried 
to raise a standing army, well, the barons 
also kept theirs, which was worse. The 
men he appointed to office were not so 
much ‘ favourites’ as highly efficient 
civil servants. In short, this luckless 
king has found a very competent advo- 
cate in Mr Hutchison, who in presenting 
his case has also written an absorbing 
book. 


Francis Chichester. Alone across the 
Atlantic. 191 pp. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 21s. 


The winner of last year’s yacht race 
across the Atlantic tells the story of his 
solitary voyage as he wrote it day by 
day in the lurching cabin, through the 
forty days of the crossing. The diary 
entries show no evidence of later touch- 
ing up; Mr Chichester just goes on 
talking, joking or grumbling to his note- 
book without a trace of formality. 
Metaphorically he is always found in 
the thick woollen underpants to which 
he refers so often. The abundant 
technical detail might stimulate a yachts- 
man to sit down and write pages about 
this book without pausing for breath. 
For Mr Chichester is too much a 
devotee of his sport to make any large 
concessions to ignorance. On one 
occasion he writes, after having some 
difficulty with his self-steering device : 


‘In the end I found—I suppose you © 


Guinness.’ 


mechanised forces of today. 


will laugh, it will seem so simple and 
obvious to you—that both main and 
genoa were sheeted in much too hard 
for a broad reach.’ Well, there it is: 
if you laugh (and for the right reason) 
this is certainly the book for you. If 
not—read on nevertheless, for even if 
one remains invincibly ignorant about 
the finer points of sailing one learns a 
good deal about Mr Chichester; and 
his is a personality that steadily grows 
upon a reader who will sail on in his 
company through gales and fog and 
peril of icebergs. This last hazard was 
a particular anxiety. Having decided 
to keep on his course he assures his 
diary that ‘ it 7s reasonable to press on. 
I shall put my trust in the Almighty 
who I am convinced has it all arranged 
anyhow. I will now fetch out the 
Yes, we feel that this 
mariner has the right temperament for 
engaging in single-handed combat with 
the Atlantic. One final word in the 
mere landsman’s ear: try beginning at 
chapter four, with the start of the race. 
The author’s necessary preparations, 
described at some length, do get the 
book off to a rather slow start. 


David Howarth. The Shadow of the 
Dam. 191 pp. (Collins.) 18s. 


‘For the first time in the twentieth 


- century the Tonga drums of war were 


being sounded.’ The Iron Age in fact 
was going into battle against the 
This is 
the situation to which Mr David 
Howarth’s story leads up: the story 
of a primitive tribe on the Zambesi, 


living under the uncomprehended (to 
them incomprehensible) threat of the | 


flooding of their valley because of the 
construction of the Kariba dam. 

Told as it is with a sympathy evenly 
balanced between the bewildered African 
tribesmen and the European adminis- 
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Edward Hyams’ 
new novel 


All We Possess 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


*, .. intensely readable... .’ 
James Barlow SUNDAY TIMES 


*‘Mr Hyams’ most mature 
novel.... It is a book one 
cannot forget.’ Richard 
Church JOHN O” LONDON’S 
18s 


A Mirror for 
Anglo-Saxons 


Martin Green 


‘This is a serious and 
important book, not less so 
for the frankness and— 
curiously—modesty of its 
tone.... Writers of Mr 
Green’s quality are needed 
here. . . THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 18s 


Longmans 


The Age 


of Reason 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


**Harold Nicolson could not 
write a dull book if he tried, and 
his latest is one of his best. Full 
of life, colour and learning, it 
covers a vast territory and por- 
trays at least a score of men and 
women who have made history 
and enriched our cultural heri- 
tage.” G. P. Gooch (Contem- 


rary Review). 
imp. Illus. 45s. 


The Characters 
Love 


JOHN BAYLEY 
** This is a rich, ramifying book, 


-and one profoundly subversive 


of the current orthodoxies of 
literary criticism.”’ The Times. 


21s. 


To a Young 
Actress 


ed. Peter Tompkins 


**For sheer entertainment and 
humorous common sense the 
letters and criticisms of Bernard 
Shaw are unrivalled. In this 
handsome volume many of his 
letters to Molly Tompkins are 
reproduced in photostat.”” Sun- 


day Times 
Illus. 63s. 
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trators who had to persuade them to 
leave before the waters engulfed them, 
it makes a pathetic tale. When through- 
out Africa primitive peoples are having 
to come to terms with the modern 
world, the recent history of the Tonga 
reflects the painful transition of a con- 
tinent. But here the picture is more 
sharply focused because the process of 
adjustment had to be gone through at 
high speed, and by those least ready 
for it. The building of the dam would 
not wait ; the Tonga must go or drown. 
Yet to the tribe, still very much as 
Livingstone knew them, the submer- 
gence of their valley was inconceivable. 
To their incredulity and their natural 
unwillingness to abandon homes, shrines 
and fertile river-gardens were added the 
incitements of intruders from the African 
National Congress. Against these in- 
fluences the Europeans appealed in vain. 
And §0 at/length the drums rolled, war- 
cries résounded, and the naturally peace- 
able men mustered for resistance 
with spears in hand. 

Now a submissive tribe is resettled 
in new country out of danger’s reach, 
but the consequences for itself have yet 
to be seen. In that sense Mr Howarth’s 
is an unfinished tale. His previous books 
have shown he has an eye for what may 
be called the smaller side-shows of 
history, and here again he has found a 
theme well suited to him. 


Patrick Gibbs. It’s Further via Gib- 
raltar. 144 pp. (Faber & Faber.) 
15s. 


For the wartime escaper it was a 
bitter fact that a few words in a foreign 
tongue, spoken with the wrong accent, 
could wreck the most ingenious plan- 
ning, the completest disguise, the most 
meticulously forged documents. Wing- 
Commander Gibbs, footing it south- 
ward through France after his Spitfire 


had been shot down, assumed that his 
accent would pass, until French helpers 
undeceived him. Having made this 
clear they then, shrugging at danger, 
got busy to prevent his linguistic short- 
comings from bringing him up against 
an enemy firing-squad. From _ the 
Normandy farm which first sheltered 
him, all the way south to Perpignan, 
he was passed on from friend to friend, 
never lacking a guide to buy his railway 
tickets, help him across heavily guarded 
zonal frontiers, and answer awkward 
questions on his behalf. 

It is the selfless courage of these 
French helpers which is the deepest 
impression his book leaves. True, he 
found a different spirit in the south, 
where the Vichy mood of collabora- 
tion prevailed. Here it was that an 
encounter with an unsympathetic gens 
darme held up his further progress by 
a spell of internment. But not for 
long; soon Wing-Commander Gibbs 
was outside the prison and, with the 
help of a bicycle and an escape organisa- 
tion at Marseilles, safely across the 
Pyrenees. ‘To say that his story lacks 
the sharp excitement of the classic 
escape books is not to belittle either 
his courage or his danger. But he was 
never without friends ; and indeed one 
good reason why this book was worth 
writing is that it must leave the reader 
with a deeper feeling of admiration and 
warmth towards the people of France. 


Marion Lochhead. Elizabeth Rigby 
Lady Eastlake. 162 pp. (Maurray.) 
18s. 


If the heroine of Miss Lochhead’s 
biography was herself something less 
than an eminent Victorian at least she 
seems to have met most of them. To 
many her name will probably mean 
little or nothing ; nevertheless Elizabeth 
Rigby was a clever and spirited woman 
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Civil Affairs and 
Military Government in 
N.W. Europe 
1944-1946 


by F. S. V. DOoNNISON 


Tells the story of the re-establishment of 
civil control in the territories of the liber- 
ated Allies, and of the setting up of 
Military Governments in Germany and 
Austria, following the Anglo-American 
invasion of Europe towards the end of 
the War. Cloth bound; with maps. 

42s. (post Is. 9d.) 


The Peak District 


A new guide from the National Parks 
Commission covering one of the most 
popular holiday and recreational areas in 
the north of England. There are contribu- 
tions by specialists on the natural history, 
geology, and historical features of this 
National Park, as well as present day 
activities in industry and planning. Fully 
illustrated with photographs, maps and 
drawings. 5s. (post 6d.) 


Kuniyoshi 


Commemorating the centenary of Kuni- 
yoshi’s death, this is the first study in any 
European language of the life and work 
of the last great master of Japanese 
colour-print. With text by B. W. Robin- 
son, and illustrations from his large out- 
put showing his great versatility and 
dramatic force. 27s. 6d.(post Is. 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshop 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 


or through any bookseller 


HIMISIOL 


The Ascent of 
Dhaulagiri 


MAX EISELIN 


Translated by £. NOEL BOWMAN 

Of the Himalayan peaks, ‘the white moun- 
tain’ Dhaulagiri remained unconquered long 
after the ascent of Everest. Seven at ts in 
recent years were uns , but in 1960 a 
Swiss expedition led by 28-year-old Max 
Eiselin got six men to the top—without 
oxygen. Here he describes the climb, ‘purely 
a mountaineering effort without any scien- 
tific background’. Illustrated 25s net 


The Discovery of 
New Zealand 


J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


This study gives a clear account in a small 
compass of the process by which the coast- 
line and extent of New Zealand became 
generally known. The author has thoroughly 
revised the text for this edition and added to 
it where this could be done with advantage. 
Second edition Illustrated 21s net 


Eirik the Red 


and other Icelandic Sagas 


Selected and translated by 
GWYN JONES 


The Sagas of Icelanders describe the lives 
and feuds of individuals and families be- 
tween A.D. 930 and A.D. 1030, and were first 
written down during the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries. The nine collected here 
were chosen for their excellence and variety 
from among the shorter of these Family 
Sagas, ‘the very heartstrand of the native 
literature of medieval Iceland’. 

_ ( The World’s Classics) 8s 6d net 
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whose marriage to the painter Charles 
Eastlake, while it enlarged her social 
life, was not allowed to cut short the 
literary career she had already carved 
out for herself. Clearly a woman who 
could jump the fences enclosing Vic- 
torian womankind intothe field of literary 
journalism, and hold her place there 
for fifty years, must have had qualities 
out of the common. She can justly be 
called a pioneer, and as such Miss 
Lochhead introduces her to us. 

The author has traced her through 
the volumes of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
discovering facets of her character as 
they are revealed in the various articles 
she wrote for Lockhart and his editorial 
successors. Decided views are evident, 
and sometimes a scathing pen. This 
last was most active in some of her book 
reviews, and both Charlotte Bronté and 
Ruskin had to endure savage criticism 
when she told the Quarterly readers her 
opinion of ‘ Jane Eyre ’ and of ‘ Modern 
Painters.’ For Miss Lochhead her 
review of the latter book ‘ ranks among 
the great prose-hymns of hate,’ and 
many other examples are quoted of what 
the author calls ‘a rake of the claws.’ 
Yet she is sympathetic on the whole 
towards her rather formidable lady 
journalist. Outside of her writing Lady 
Eastlake’s life has not provided any 
great wealth of material. True, she 


_ visited Russia and Estonia, coming 


home to publish a best-selling travel 
book; and she encountered many 
famous contemporaries in London and 
Edinburgh society. One could wish 
she had left us fuller impressions of 
some of these than the brief and often 
tart comments most of them receive. 


Showell Styles. The Sea Officer. 272 pp. 
(Faber & Faber.) 15s. 


This is another of Mr Showell Styles’s 
brisk fighting tales of the eighieenth © 
century. History has perhaps been 


rather unfair to Admiral Edward Pellew, 
denying him a place in the pantheon 
of British naval heroes: the names of 
Nelson and Collingwood are treasured 
while Pellew’s is forgotten except by 
historians. Yet his achievements were 
comparable with theirs—though to his 
grief he missed Trafalgar. Mr Styles 
now makes some amends to him, though 
without glossing over the faults which 
have somewhat sullied his fame. One 
of them was a tendency to dramatise 
himself; another the harsh reserve 
which robbed him of friends and of the 
devotion that Nelson could inspire. 
Worse than these was his willingness 
to become a tool of the party politicians 
at a time when his fame made his 
support invaluable to a tottering govern- 
ment. 

Such blemishes cannot be plastered 
over by a conscientious biographer, and 
the writer deals fairly with them, but 
still finds the qualities of a hero in 
Edward Pellew. The sea fights in 
Canada, in the French wars, and in 
his final exploit when, at sixty, the 
admiral destroyed the corsair strong- 
hold at Algiers—all these are told with 
spirit, and the horrors of battle at close 
quarters in the old wooden ships are 
brought vividly home. Knowledge 
and imagination combine to produce 
some memorable pictures of eighteenth- 
century sea warfare. These give the 
book its quality and, in fact, make up 
the greater part of it; when he turns 
to his hero’s domestic life Mr Styles 
writes with a less sure touch. Readers 
who have kept their zest for a tale of 
the battle and the breeze, securely 
based in history, will not be disappointed 
with ‘ The Sea Officer.’ 


Yashar Kemal. Memed, my Hawk. 
351 pp. (Collins and Harvill Press.) 
18s. 


For all that this impressive novel 
comes out of modern Turkey, the 
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world it envisages must seem to 
Western reader to be reminiscent 
the Middle Ages. The simple vi 
enslaved by local tyrants ; the filchi 
of the peasants’ land; the burning, 
beating and killing, and the terror of the | 
brigand bands in the mountains, all / 
savour of the feudal age. Yet even 
without the biographical note which 
tells of the author’s upbringing in the 
Anatolian countryside, it would be 
evident that the book was written from 
the inside. The life of the villages of 
the Taurus highlands becomes real 
though strange, as does that of the 
brigand bands in the mountains over- 
hanging them. 

It is a story of pursuer and pursued, 
and its hero, the youth Memed, is 
each by turn. He alone of the village 
folk has shown initiative enough to 
escape from the cruelty of Abdi Agha, 
their oppressor, against whom he has 
a mounting score to settle: the death 
of his mother, the imprisonment of the 
girl he loves on a trumped-up murder 
charge, the ill-treatment he himself and 
all the village have endured. But when 
Memed goes to the mountains, first to 
join a brigand band and later to become 
himself a brigand leader, then he is 
the hunted also. ‘ Brigands live by 
love and fear,’ he had learned as a boy 
from one who had once been famous 
in that line. Memed could inspire 
both: to the villagers, living under his 
protection and receiving back from him 
their stolen land, he became a legend ; 
to his enemies a cause of terror. In 
this story of his battles against long 
odds, of his rescue of his bride and 
his mysterious end, he becomes one 
with the folk-heroes of earlier ages. 


David Bee. Children of Yesterday. 
283 pp. (Bles.) 16s. 


In his first book a young South 
African writer tries to show something 


of the racial problem through the 
medium of a novel. He does it by 
following in turn the lives of four 
young men who as children, unaware 
of any colour bar, have played together 
on an African farm. Two of them are 
white, one black, one of mixed race. 
The danger in such a theme is that 
the characters will be types rather than 
individuals, and it is true that we are 
always conscious of Mr Bee’s four men 
as representative figures; yet at the 
same time he trives to make living 
characters of three of them (the Zulu, 
demoralised by transfer to the status 
of a city clerk, is more perfunctorily 
drawn). Dolf, trying his hand at 
everything from mechanic to musician 
and boxer, is dogged to a tragic end 
by his Coloured inheritance. There is 
Jeff, airman and big-game hunter, no 
less bedevilled by the streak of cruelty 
in himself. And there is Nigel, brood- 
ing on his troubled country and trusting 
that ‘somewhere . . . was the man 
eventually to lead South Africa out of 
its troubles.’ Each arouses interest, 
but the book fails to make a coherent 
whole. The jumps to and fro in time 
tend to confuse, and the links between 
the four characters sometimes appear 
contrived. The novel has some of the 
faults of inexperience, but it shows, 
too, a gift for character-drawing; and 
in a final episode, when witchcraft and 
violence run riot on an African farm, 
Mr Bee proves that he can write excit- 
ing narrative also. 


S. W. C. Pack. The Battle of Matapan. 
183 pp. (Batsford.) 21s. 


Matapan was a battle significant 
enough in naval history to merit the 
full-length book Captain Pack has now, 
twenty years after, devoted to it. Other 
accounts have appeared, including those 
of the commanding admirals on both 


sides; what Captain Pack provides is 
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an hour-by-hour narrative of the action, 
following each move in the pursuit of 
the Italian ships and the manceuvring 
of both forces, to the culminating attack 
which left the enemy’s navy reduced 
by three cruisers and two destroyers. 
A book so full of detail of course calls 
for fairly concentrated reading, but any- 
one interested in the practical conduct 
of sea warfare will be rewarded; and 
there is mounting tension as, through 
a day and a night, an elusive foe is 
gradually overhauled and brought within 


range. 

Not seldom in the annals of the sea 
there has proved to be an historian 
somewhere on board when great events 
are unfolding. So it was at Matapan ; 
for Captain Pack served there in the 
carrier Formidable whose aircraft were 
for the first time to have so decisive 
an influence on a naval battle. Thus 


Fighting 
Admiral 


Absorbing story of 
the Naval career of 


Admiral Sir James 
Somerville 
told by 

Captain 
Donald Macintyre, 
D.S.O., D.S.C. 


Fully illustrated 25/- 
From all booksellers 


his own memories give colour to the’ 
story, and for the rest he can turn t | 
other eye-witnesses’ accounts, from | 


which he quotes extensively. Matapan 
demonstrated the great advantage of 
sea-borne aircraft to a fleet in action: 
but for the air attacks which oa 
up the Italian ships in the first phase, 
it is unlikely that our older, slowe 
warships (veterans of Jutland) would 
have overtaken them. This and th 
new radar weapon were large facton 
in the victory. His speed and manceuvr- 
ing enabled the Italian commander, 
Admiral Iachino, to escape with his 
flagship Vittorio Veneto, but the impres- 
sion remains that with a little more 
luck Admiral Cunningham would have 
added her to his victims. Lists of the 
ships engaged are given in the appen- 
dices, and the illustrations include 
photographs taken during the battle. 


Ronald W. Clark. The Birth of th 
Bomb. 209 pp. (Phenix House) 
16s. 


It would be impossible today for 
anyone to write about the Bomb. with 
complete scientific detachment, aloof 
from all the moral and political issues 
in which it is now tangled up. Mr 
Clark himself cannot prevent them 
from seeping into his book, although 
he avoids personal judgments and aim 
simply to record, in language the ordi- 
nary reader can follow, the history of 
the bomb’s invention. His book is 4 
needed reminder that in this grea 
stride to new, dangerous power, Britain 
led the way. The Americans took ove 
the discovery, developed it with thei 
immense resources, and used it to shake 
the world. ‘ Although the .effort wai 
technically a joint project,’ Mr Clark 
writes, ‘ Britain was to find herself 
squeezed from any effective control 
of the enterprise.’ By the time of 
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Of course you would not refuse help. But speedy practical measures backed ny experience are often 
Salvation Army stretches out a ready hand. Its homes for the 
hostels phe pn men and women and will Cen 


be gladly sent on request. 


Hiroshima she had no more to do 
than to give her formal consent; and 
the bomb would probably have been 
dropped anyway. 

Here we have the story of the long, 
secret investigations in British labora- 
tories which by 1941 had convinced 
scientists and the Government that a 
uranium bomb could be made to work. 
A reader of this book, realising how 
great and various were the obstacles, 
might well wonder that the thing was 
ever carried through. But the fear 
that Germany might be first with the 
bomb was a constant spur; the British 
and European refugee scientists work- 
ing at Liverpool, Birmingham and 
Oxford could not know how little the 
enemy had done in this matter. It is 
hard to decide whether greater respect 


is due to the men working against 
time to achieve a weapon which must 
turn the tide of war, or to those who, 
even then, could not in conscience 
accept any part in that work. Inevi- 
tably it is with mixed feelings, both of 
admiration and sadness, that we read 
of the manner in which this twentieth- 
century Pandora’s box came to be 


opened, 


Captain A. G. Course. Painted Ports. 
230 pp. (Hollis & Carter.) 30s. 


* All the Company’s ships had painted 
ports. The hulls were black with the 
exception of the white strake on which 
the black squares, representing ports, 
were painted, This imitation of ports 
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on the ship’s side was a practice carried 
on from the days of the East Indiamen 
when they were intended to deceive 


pirates into thinking that the ship was . 


a man-of-war with gun-ports.’ So 
much for the book’s title. The Com- 
pany is Devitt and Moore, whose 
square-rigged ships made the Australia 


run throughout the Victorian age and 


after it. Captain Course can look back 
on his own early days in such ships, 
and it is his manifest affection for every 
detail concerning them which saves the 
book from being just the dutiful history 
of a commercial enterprise. 

Detail there is in abundance, for 
nothing to do with these fine old ships 
is too small to interest Captain Course. 
Brief histories are here of each one of 
the company’s vessels, its achievements, 


mishaps and ultimate fate. Toa genera. 
tion that flies to Australia in a day or 
so, how tedious might appear those 
eighty-day voyages under sail. Or, 
on the other hand, how beguilingly 
leisurely! The overall impression con- 
veyed by the passengers’ journals which 
the author has unearthed is that there 
was a surprising amount of fun, the 
passengers were more comfortable and 
the menus far more varied than might 
have been guessed. (Livestock fo 
the voyage were brought on board by 
smocked shepherds who had driven 
them up from a Cornish farm.) For 
the emigrants, however, it could be a 
trying journey, and one sympathises 
with the ninety girl settlers who staged 
a mutiny against the conditions of their 
life on shipboard. 


NGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 
By the Pelman Method a 


Steer problem of learning a foreign lan- 

guage in half the usual time has been 
solved. The Pelman method is enabling 
thousands of men and women to learn lan- 
guages without translation. By the Pelman 
system you learn French in French, and so 
on. English is not used at all. 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. The 
Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four on 4 books :— 


in Afrikaans Urdu) 
You can have a free copy of any one of 
these books, together with a specimen lesson, 
by writing for it to-day. WELbeck 1411 


r--POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
Pelman Languages Institute, 102 Norfolk 

Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 

' Please send details of Pelman song of learning: 

» Italian 


» Spanish, Germ 
(Cross out 3 these) 


Pelmam (Overseas) Institutes: 
Delhi, Melbourne, Durban, Paris. 


DRY FLY SHERRY is 
neither too sweet nor 
very dry, and like the 
fishing fly itself it is 
light and delicate. 
16/- bottle 
8/6 half-bottle 
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